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banished from Italy Under the artist 
of Salvatore Marchesi he had 
concerts In America, and in 


Ih Opera i Ne \W York bi 


vement over, he had gone to Lon 
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mechanical design Was, 


undertaken. d the 


fore 
the planetary system. Similar 
pts ha 
| had represented the pl: 


nade, but 


d previously been 
netary move 


nts by circles, being mere approxima 


te the 
any particular 


] } 
eV, a ae 


and none were able to indica 


ms 
{ 


tronomical phenome ha al 


I> 
KLOW 


The production of 


ing the movement of 
} 


ules, 


» machine, giv 
OnLV t Was bought by 
Ritten 


instru 


wo heavenly boc 
George L. fora thousand guineas. 

suse determined to construct an 
tify the curious, 
il Vi to 


aiue 
the student and professor of astronomy. 


ment not simply to gra 


it Which would be of practice 


] 


| labor, in the 


‘ter three years of faithful 


course of which, refusing to be guided by 
astronomical tables alr uly prepared, 
for himself t 


rvements required in 


made he ealeulations of 
ll the me this delicate 
ind elaborate piece of 


ted, 1770, 


} 
a Dvr 


= ‘ 
mechanism, he com 


in his celebrated  orrery. 


iss sun revolved ivory or 


ass planets in elliptical orbits properly 


nelined toward each other, and with ve 


ocities varying as they approached their 
Jupiter and his sat 
the 
nd her phases, and the exact time, quan 
tity, and d of the 


eclipses of the sun and their appearance at 


phelia or perihelia. 


ites, Saturn with his rings, moon 
} uration her eclipses, 


‘ticular place on the earth, were all 
accurately displayed in miniature. 


lative situations of the members ¢ 

solar system at any period of time for five 
iousand years backward or forward could 

flicult 


to appreciate the enthusiasm with which 


be shown ina moment. It is not di 


this proof of a rare genius was received 


more than a century ago, but it is enter 
xpression of it 


It ex 


astro 


taining to witness the e 

‘A most beautiful machine.... 
its almost every motion in the 
nomieal world,” wrote John Adams, who 
vas always a little cautious about praising 
Samuel Miller, 
D.D., in his Retrospect, said: ‘* But among 
en 
ecuted by modern talents, the machine in- 


1e work of other people. 


ill the contrivances which have b ex 


vented by our illustrious countryman Dr. 
David Rittenhouse, and modestly ealled 


by him an orrery, after the production 


of Graham, is by far the most curious 
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1 1] 
and Valuable, 

] ey ay ] . . 
veaUulllul Ana Ingenious 


and 


the celestial phenome na 


accuracy With which 
* said 


and 


added, antici 


In KE 
hist 


‘capher, 


el 
ilkKe lrope, 
t 


Dr. Gordon, the elish 
Dr. Morse, the 


ting what has actually occurred: “iy 


OPrlLar 5 


ery combination of machinery may be ex 


pected from a country a native son of 


reaching this inestimable oly et in 


WIC, 


its highest point, has epitomized th 


t spheres that roll 


tions of the Lhroug 
the univ 
His frienc 


machine fi 


erse 


1 Thomas Jetferson wrote 


ar’ SUPpassinge hk NY 


contrivance, accuracy, and utility any 


thu r < 
tle 


has by 


f the kind ever before constructed 


has not indeed made a world, but 


hed 


maker than any man who has lived from 


Imitation approa nearer 1s 


the creation to this day 


) 
Barlow x 


poem the "e) 


the author of that ponderous 


olumbiad,” put in rhyme 


wo universities vied with each other for 
its possession, and after Dr. Witherspoon, 
of it for 
£300, Dr. Smith, of the University of Penn 


With a 


Princeton College, had secured 


rote, slight touch of 


anila, W 
Thi 


him as her own, and believe 


SVIN 
spleen s provinee is willing to honor 


me many ol 
his friends regretted that he should think 
so little of his noble invention as to consent 

co to a village.” 


however, by an engagement 


Smith was mol 
ume 


] + > ‘ ] } 
V undertaken to construct a dupli 


ate, and he delivered a series of lectures 


on the subject to raise the money required. 
and aft 


had 


resolution 


W ondering crowds went to see it, 


Legislature of Pennsvly 


( tie 


. , 
viewed it 


abila 


na body they passed a 


giving Rittenhouse £300 as a testimony of 


h sense of his mathematical gen 
and entered 
a still 
to 


way into the 


their hig 
ius and mechanical abilities, 


into an agreement with him to have 


larger one made, for which re 


hey we 
pay £400. It even found its 
field of diplomacy, for when Silas Deane 
was in France endeavoring to arrange a 
that 
Great 


treaty of alliance bet 


and our own 


ween country 


against Britain, he 
suggested to the secret committee of Con- 


gress that the orrery be presented to Marie 
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nomical 
his ener: 
main oce 


had 


nd the man 
locate a ma 
res on the Wiss hic) 


printed in’ thi 
1} 


vhich announe 


‘itv from fall 


‘We therefore entreat 
saered of all bonds, th 
of liberty, and of your 
have | netion, and 

he Co ild have j 

days to quiet 

those pursuits 

master 


neral 

Trento 

tinued, ‘* This glorious opportunity of 

nalizing himself in defense of our ¢ 
A 


The whirlwinds of try, and securing the rights of 
forever, will be seized by every man 
m4 1 


informing them that Gi 


! 
fied 
[ 


t us army Was already at 


be let loose over the 
drums were beat- | has a spat 


the ‘-k of patriotism in his 
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rovernment 


vith Be 


| hn} ui 
required 
was one 


hom the m 


were temporarily grant aluation of the mortg 


to provide for the preserv: ribute t practica 
| 


commonwealt 


1) 


prison ana punish, 


1, they 


, all who should disobey 


1] 
I ct 


Ss ol a 

and to seize private property, | Vir 1e tion of boundaries 

thout any subsequent liability to suit | became ‘ous, 1 1779 George Bry 

vuse of any of their proceedings ure an, tL owing, a David Rittenhous 

no other twelve men were e) “lL | for the former State. umes Madison 

th greater powers over their fellow-be- | an ober 1drew ie latter, were 

os than these. ited commissioners to adj ist them 
On the 14th of Janu ¥, 1 , ae Wi T ntered in yan acreeme 
ed by the Asseml 1 he fir State | Mason and Dixon’s line due \ 
v under the iw C itution, | grees of loneit from the 

nd from its western extre) 
position in eac f the succeeding | draw a meridian to the northern lim; 


years, and unt e y reft Pennsylvania, for the southern and wes 


to serve. In consequence [ ; ! oundaries of th Sta This 


rorpee 
( 
ra l 


, 
1 isa 
‘tuatine values ge EPs Ss ee ee sa net v ratified. but 1 
cluating vaiues ol Oth tne State nent wi: { : ratifies yu in 
‘ontinental currencies, and their al t | certai as the exact location of the 


mstant depreciation, together i he | line led to numerous collisi ‘tween 


( ! 
ands for funds and the diffi- | settlers claiming under 
in the way of their collection in-| two States. and « 
»a state of war, it was an office of | threatened. At one tit 
‘ial and responsibility, for which t] Congress was invoked in 

nall commissions afforded a very in: peace. It finally became ne 

iate compensation. It occupied his time | and mark the lines. and in 

id annoyed him so much that he once | vania appointed as commissi 

rote to his wife while hundreds of miles | purpose John Ewing, David Rittenhouse. 
way in the forest, surrounded by savages, | John Lukens, and Thomas Hatel 

it nothing so reconciled him to his pre- | They accepted the appointment in a 

nt deprivations ‘‘as the aversion I have | in which they say, ‘‘ An anxious desire to 

) the plagues of that same office.” When gratify the astronomical world in the per 





f eondu 


Rittenhouse 
Ay (re those p 
intended for the eru 
-airand lieht, the 
f 


to | taken Tro 


the commol 


propert v. 
to do L! 


nmon 


erning a single 
MAY be 


stature, such a 


found 
as reluctant 


rin political affairs, and 


¢ 


Lo science would Ow 
keen A Tory 
> Pennsylvania Iv 


] ‘ ~~ 
mber 2, 1777, these line 


RITTENHOUSE 


DAVID 


Ww » affairs ; 


Rittenhouse, 

omas Hutehins, n follow leart Newton still 
of jurisdiction rust me, mischievous Machiavel 
a . : a dreary coast, 
York and Mas , , ; fe 1a 
ere ie HLOSsOphic fire, 
: l vill retire, 


x was performed in 


Wor 


Says Dr. Rush, his 
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ergies of ; 
rary abilities, 
sed much 


SUpPpoOse d 


and 


ed him 


ere eted pro 


attached to 
d nee t corner of 
Seventh and Arc] ‘eets, in Philadelphia, 


nd which Lalande says in his Astronomie 
in 1792 was t] y one in America. The 
i ; hilosophi 


ations Of ; nN in J 


p bl 
> Vvears L7s0 
lk papers 


optics, na retLism 
Lot] 


him } a} 


upon 


logarithms an 


ithematic mprovement 


the expansion of wood by 


eepers 


onomical observations upon comets, 


transits, and eclipses, and similar abstrus« 


topics. Even during the trying period 
of 1776, 1777, and 177% 


, 
cations were suspended, and the war was 


; 
| 
] 
, While these publi 


surging around his own home, he and 
Smith, Lukens, and Biddle found time to 


deg 
Doctor \ the 
William and Mary, in Virginia 
the honorary deg 


i7s4, d 


ary 
{ 

ct q 4 
ree OL Master ol 
signating hi 


t the 


ni as preime 


losophoriun bu hichest 


of tl Isc 


; at 
Hest 


hig 


man Of seience, Was Nis e€1 


rn member of the Royal Societ 


don in 1795 


One of closing ¢ 


} 
the 


Rittenhouse has frequ 


ject of adverse eritici 
the Liar 


people were then MN 
11 4 
Lhe asSsislahce { 


} . ¢ 


Lor our war for ind 


olution, 
at the critical perio¢ 
pendence, and the fact that she was no 
| apparently in a death-struggle in an effort 


| to secure her own Liberties, appealed mo 
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the ler 


Democratic p 
I 


mnparative retirement, « 


nvsieal difficulties he had 


from youth grad 


S pow r 


: 


friend 


f eontide 


tention, and of 

* You have made 
There isa bu 

» sud the tizens fi eli and a portrait by i 


ush read a eulogy 


presented 


C1eLy 


der that day : ne ol R 
{ { Philosophical $ 


tin eC « 
squares ars his name. His hon 


Arch Street was long known as 
tenhouse,” because, pendit 
jurisdiction between Pennsy] 
United States in 1809 
e weeks by State mili 
service of a mandamus 
i Federal courts 
eal some hat Though he had never received a 
and they teok | ular training, his attainments wet 
nd concerning the pendi sive. In addition to the ¢ 
ltouse | tered the French, German, 
languages. From the German li 
Sa) pson 


They resolve 
izen,” tos 
inary cor- | lated the drama of Lucia 
ir letters from | lished by Charles Cist, and the 
enhouse had no | Gesner; and in the Columbian Magazin 
»trifles, and in- | for February, 1787, is a copper-plate prit 
‘vented him ! of the Ohio Pyle Falls from o1 a 
] a| sketches. A man of culture sai 

never in his presence without lear 

something. -He elicited the admiration « 
] + 


niess 


all the great men of his day, wm 
John Adams, who could find no remat 
able depth in his face, called him an 


vs, fiercely 
chorite, and sought perhaps to dispara 


.. How much he ‘ g 
his reputation by alluding sharply to Phil 


from France is not pre 
“the heart, the censoriun 


The American Philosoph- | adelphia as 
the pineal gland of the United States.” In 

person he was tall and slender, and 1 

expression of his countenance was soft 


; composed of a nest of such 
hardly ever met together be 


Is ImMpo sible to find words to de- 





LOVE AND DEATH 


vee the negro 
Indians who had 


‘ul inst 


} 
} 


Vi tome. 


corded to 


‘urs aS an epl 
na Parva of the Vahdbharat 
oneclusion of that book 


l by the sag 


prices 


Markandeya t 


ea good and famous King 


who enjoyed every happy fortune ey 
t the possession of offspring. The lacl 
children saddened hi lining year 


dhe soucht by penance and relig¢ 


servanees to obtain the favor of 
in this regard. His prayers 
id, and his Queen bore him a daug] 
iO Was named Savitri. She grey 
itifulas Lakshmi, the Goddess of Grace 
1 Prosperity, and as pure in hear 
eet in nature and manners as she 
r, None of the neighboring | 


} CIngs al 
inces ventured to aspire to the hand of | ter entreats hi ug] 


I hter to make 
so surpassing a damsel, so her royal father | and happier choice, but the Pr 


i rincess an 
ft the choice of a husband to herself. | swers that in giving her heart and pro 
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| } 
} () 
i { 
F p 
| \ 
I 
= 
I\ 
(y 
‘a) i i 
} 
| f 
nay | . 
| , 
he P 1 | 
er 1, wi 
\ | Nia 
; ey Noa a 
h ¢ reach here wv 
1 th lt lab 
rd th * ] yo 
snere uel Prese 
rept a pa Wy = 
youch lis brows | 
Savitri, and 1 | 2 
sud y to k f 
hrobs, Savitri | 
threet | < e plu 
yb Let lie d | 
I can not stand up my i 
t noble lady, hast 
ho w | h n \ 
ting on the eartl L her lor 
in her lap. So bent she, 1 
ie his face | L I 
hich N ia ‘ } ! 
dful Death—w! before 
rible t | l-red his ga 
huge 1 darc; | v1-shot 
tlamed like suns beneath his t 
was he with a noose iwful I 
rm terrific stood by Satyavan, 
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ord r to 


his 


Rishis are praising the love 


Nh avert doo. 
While the 


rrincess, and lou 


Prit dly declaring that 
pl ty, courage, and woodness have e 


quered Death 1iself, messengers arrive fr 


S. city, t 


LO ineing that t 


Dyumutsena’ ani 


and Sat 
> and Dy 
mutsena having returned to his capital 
} 1, together with his Queen, and tli 
Prince and Pri ll the other happ 
promised for them by 


isurper is overthrown there, 


van's father proclaimed King; 


hneess, a 


Yama duly 


fortun 


befall. 


Its MOssV stones on nibers 
He is the 


holl 


come 
a ChINK and erat 
thie 

Well do th 


TOSS 


amone turnbl 
1] 

Wallis 

Wchens and 


amone those crevi 
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f? 
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4 


¥7 
+i 


know the soft ca 


ress of his palpitat 
fus who 


ine fur! and to those o 
have so often watched his agile 
¢ course along the road-side, has 
t sometimes seemed as if those 
ray rails would miss the clinging pat 
of his feet 
but that there are other weleome 
iches of companionship known to these 
iv timbers the feathery contact of 
a 


fluttering tremor of the 


yird or the 
1 love rhapsody upon the 


ybolink im 


1 ral There is the vibrant tap ¢ 


voodpecker on the bar post, or the unwe 


come erip pigeon-hawk awaiting his 
prev upon th Ve |] Known thoroughfare 


But these : mostly chance loitering's 


MAGAZINE 


and transitory episodes, and while suc 


casual 


visitors know the 


fence chiefl 


as a passing resting-place, or coigne of 


vantage, the squirrel has learned it in 
yreadth. He has traversed its 


length and | 


every nook and corner, and so surely 


the chattering sereech of the halevon shal 


lead 


vou 


on 


to the rarest 


c 
Ol 


the brook S 





scams 1 


OOUS and Thit adows 


ich the eriss-cross stitches « 


Is do time-honored duty 
told by 


¢ 
nv ol 


[am foreign tourists that while 


fences are reflected in those 
thre 
fence is to be seen in no 
s typical of Yankee 
thre 


ce, and as the relic of a 


our 


f other lands, counterpart of the zig 


other COUNTY 
| 


! 
mana 


It is known as snake or 


laVISH 


limited forestry History does not 
i 


ronicle the name of S mv 


) | 
e long since learned to cher 


nd respect for the memory 


individual It is 


own hard for me 


wine in the person of this primitive 


untutored 
tit 


suurse of one of these fences without feel 


splitter the picture of an 


woodsman, and IT never follow 


a certain consciousness that its origi 


builder must have seen his work 


rough eves artistic as well as practical 


Phe careless abandon of its lines—a repe 


on of form in which absolute repetition 
continually defied by the capricious con 
the grain, for there are 


olution of oO 


o rails made in the same mould—and 


heir gray satiny sheen, their weather 
iten stains of moss and lichen, and the 
er-changing play of lights and shadows 
om their waving weeds and vines, make 
e old rail fence truly an object of real 
Often have I 


gered in itsang@les, and a hundred times 


vuty im our landscape 


ve | thought of the host of pictures and 

miniseences which might fill a book to 
glory of a fence corner 

Moreover, this peculiarity of conforma 

mn panders to a most worthy and bless 
shiftlessness happily latent in the bones 

the 


ughshare creeps close along the base of 


almost every farmer, for while 


1 


old stone wall, and the direct course 


most other fences offers a free scope for 
mower'’s seyvthe or the reape rs blade 
thie 
age beyond its reach, and thus escape 


outward corners of fences 


AFZAL 
low often, too, are these recesses the con 
enient storage quarters for the stones and 


{ ibble of the field, and as such receive a 


libert 


pods 


OSSOMIS 


beneath the 


OTS 


l angles the eddy 


ere 
ing November 
} 


LeCaVeS, 


winds hurl their thy 


and he ip the glory of the autun 


mould of 


Later, the whistli 


present upon thie matted miahy 
autumns past ng gales 


of winter whirl about its corners. Clouds 
the 


1 , 
along the meadow, 


of drifting snow bedim evergreens 
and drive oO battling with 
the army of tall gaunt mulleins and red 
last 


along these weather-beaten timbers 


capped sumacs, and at are whirled 
whe re 
fantastic peaked Alps arise, and overhang 
elistening clitfs hem in the rambling 
blue 
white and dazzling 


Here, 


shouts of those same 


Ing 


rails in great shadowed crescents 


too. the Icy air shall rine with the 


voices thatare known 
so well by the rural fence through every 
month and their rollicking 


Seasol 


testimonies of wild-flower parties and 
squirrel hunts a ting exploits 
And now thre tyhit ‘day 


tha ralf-muthed voices 


vith the 


echoes 


larity ol 


} 


te blockade 


and caps 


: 5 
the Will ‘uants undermine 


Ing pile lowe KK a tunnel 


and overlaid th dazzling crystal 


The old farm coasting path is near 


We see 
built 


by upon the long | 
the Jo 


noll slope 


you, marm,”’ 
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lip above the wall with 


rails, and 
packed with snow. How 


. in those 
reckless days when hearts were light 


and life was new, we shot across tl 


LIS 


flashing crust, and like a glaneing ar 
row flew in mid 


air out above the wall! 
I remember how the slender phantoms 
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the drooping 
dezvous 


HLow Phd \ 
seen those ** pi 

1] ’ ae , 
willow-herb,” al called 
weed, either clustering along the 
fence or shedding ther erimson 


vlow hwon the road-side ! But 


how few there are even of those 


who know the plant, and who 


having watched its @lis 
tening seeds sailing in 
the winds, have sought 
Lo pick its slender cap 
ule, and learn with 
breathless reverence 


the unfolding miracle of its lid 


den floss! It perch ince TL shall 


reach my allotted ** threeseor 
and ten.” [ doubt if T shail ever 
have the heart to pass a copse of 
fire-weed without lingering to 
pick one of these fascinating 
seed pods, and clasping its stein 
in one hand and gently press 
ing its tip with the tingers of 
the other, behold this magical 
unfolding Not more won 
drous is the ashy phoenix 
of the dandelion than is this ex 
quisite and amazing creation 
with #s four 


tiny looms 


A BRAMBLE CLUS 
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lish DioOoOm meals a held ol 


berries LO mie and thatsnowv swe ep bri 
sions of the blossoming buckwheat 
Dees 
mouhnta 
“LItsS Vor 
our fences wt 
more F i Sa part of natu 
herse| picturesque old 
wall . f all rences 
pronitive im construction and 
contaminated bv art 
Built of nature’ 
e has | seul pom and mi: 
for \ whi the artitic 
‘hammer show thi 
the angles s 
dued, how su Van thie \ hidade hh ben 
the coverine moss and lichens! By 
though the prion contour otfer 
of-nature s harmony, the Trost king pro 
toward ha a potent ally and soon does his work 
nurvest of deeper and | subjugation, until ; ‘neth the wall 
pears as mucha product of the earth itse 
as do the bushes and the brambles, the b 
tless panorama docks, thistles, and milkweeds, that oO") 
added charm in|) beside it.and the clamberinge vines tl 
tles the side of yon- | cling about it 
vhen I know so well I know a ruined wall whose 
he myriads of blossoms | dates back a century and more, noy 
same beautiful spikes | scattered rambling pile of weather-beat 
as my eye follows the | nature saturated bowlders Half hhidde 


as it glides down upon beneath its cove rine leaves and creep 


De. ¢ the varied plants, it seems almost like a grave 
fields and farms, is there Ih MANY place s it is lost beneath a coveres 
significance to every sepa mound, where nature has at last ritire 
| me something of its | reclaimed it, and wrapped it in her boson 


This ancient landmark follows the bi 
‘aint vellow checkered forms | der of a lane of equal antiquity, forme) 


{ 


billowing wheat and barley, | the wood road of the pioneer forester 


hundred of their associations, | redeemed its neighboring sunny meadow 
vif from that quaintly dotted patch there | from the wilderness, and whose hands la 
omes a iff from a sweet-scented fiele the wall that, like himself, has now 1 


its cocks of new-mown hay, its skim- | turned to earth 


ming swallows and ringing seythes, with The remnants of his old low hut, 1 


here a MmunNoOUsS Lay of sandy meadow said, are even now to be traced among tli 
fresh from the plough or harrow, and there | new-grown timber on the mountain-sid 
iweed rrownh Copse lit up with golden rod: surrounded by the erumbled pile of t 
if that kale idoseopic medley of grays and | massive log fence built about his primitiy 
browns tells - of its pastures | habitation asa barricade of defense agan 
| | i fragrant prow ling wolves and bears and evell lt 
hardhack, | dians too. if the reeord of the sod is to 


] 


Juni pers and moss-flecked | believed; for Manv are the tomalhias 


in turn draws | and flint arrow-heads that have bet 


rs something of turned up by the plough among the 


confidant This wall has long since gone out « 


ith its pendent meadows. 
Le 


itt 


itian with its close- | service, but its Inmnumerable foster-clu 
ver-opened eye; if | dren have risen up to do duty in its ste 
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almost Dnpassabl 
| DuUsSheS aW 
Lhe rt JUDE ICS 

there at near intery 

shawbark hickories spri 

ip directiy Trom its heart o 

The sloping roots. | 
ind rolled away 
owlders on every 
There are occa 


VbOore Colones 


tia 





now and then a huge spreading butternut, and 
re 


the finest specimens of wild cherry to be found 
for miles around—all seattered along the length 
of this ancient wall in an exquisite abandon 
The sharp whistle of the chipmunk greets 
you here at almost every step. and in such a 
spot there Is more than ordinary significance 
that shrill voice It is a voice from the heart 


of the \ 


vall, for the chipmunk ts its companion 


and | historian [am aware that nature has 
given this little fellow several black marks 
He is doubtless a little thief, often making havoc among the farmer's stores, and 
taking his regular three meals a day from the granary As a type of greed his 
name is almost proverbial His vast subterranean store-houses bear witness to his 
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Oorayvy rock ne 


ie eman 


Proud 1 
he fun between 
i vhose possessions bordere, 
OW, and were nomunally separated | 
ruined wall which 
Pray rock 
In a straioht 
stone on y® Trumbull turnp 
Caleb Prindle. a contempor 
wwnsman, and chief fenee 
town through many vei 
Oli prized specimens | still lives, and while past his 
It is fromthe providen- | birthday, bids fair, with the promis 
ibterranean treasure his erect figure and ruddy bloom of « 


nea these noble oaks | tenanee, to become a centenarian 


massive Chestnuts, | is a materialized sunbeam, and his 
“hazel and wild cherry | is so warm that it seems to have th: 
every vestige of the winter of his 
excepting perhaps the snow of his 
white hair, which falls in a silken 
lanche upon his shoulders. Ther 
two smaller tufts of snow thatehing 
» stones ‘ ‘| brows, but Unele Caleb heeds them not 
inters him in| and he looks out brightly and happi 
Where this) through their foreshadowing. His mi 
it for him, | is like a erystal, and even his boyhoo 
dge is surprised by that same | does not as yet seem so far away to 
h while searching for buds | but that he can recount its oecurrenc: 
with a minuteness of incident often 
vulsing to himself as well as royally « 
»not earned by hear tag1ous to his ever ready hearers 
at the old) balanced It is a treat indeed to interview old Un 
ting beam and stone, | ele Caleb, and draw him out on the re 
sweep out above miniseences of this flat rock. It is like 


ther terminus at the | long chapter in some colonial novel—w 


half a mile away, where | a large preponderance of comedy, it is tru 

ones thin out upon a broad | but not a little of the deep pathos of & 
some hundred feet in width. | uine romanece—to hear him tell of the tri 
iv rock is known the country | ulations and the complications of whi 


vsuit 


Rock and thereby this old rock was the innocent caus 


We have heard of a cer- | ‘* Ye see it cum abaout in this way,’ 


n the bed of Coneord River on | usually begins, as he throws his head 


WHSHIpPS bo ind and tnere is one side, and enforees his remarks by be 
veteran oak in New Ene-| ine time with his outstretched finger 


ps its acorns in three dif- | ‘* ye see it all eum by thet ar feller a-put 
iose boundaries meet at | tin’ in thet old gray rock into the deed 
©. But not in the) car'less like,“n’ makin’ somucha pinton 
these more important and his Naow old Roderick Emmons alluz sed « 
lmarks is there to be found | haow the deed wa’n’t wath the paper 
"feud and strife as that | wuz writ on, cuz they wa'n't a *’foresaid 
scene of action on this) ner a fus’ part, er a secon’ part, “n’ sech 
and that, too, simply be- | ‘nto it from the beginnin’ teu the end on't 


misfortune to figure in a) But Ill tell ye haow it wuz. Ye see, i 
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ntno n he hed a reg lar fence bee Lor’! the 
vou cud | didn’t know wut he wuz up to, ve knoy 

no gret nuther, only | They wan't a-thinkin’ so much of st 

LOUK le, kind- | walls abaout thet time ez they wuz aba 

But | thet ar gingerbread ‘in’ pie cider “WW si 

face lights up, the eyes | a-cummin’; but I tell ye they kep’ at it « 
and the wrinkled lips until the old wall, sech ez it wuz, wuz | 

viped with the red bandana | whar Acel said. 


he takes uj] » thread At this point of lis story we al 
thet ar feller on the up side | knew just what to expect The 1 


cel Benson (he wuz the gret- | color has gradually stolen to his ea 


f Elijah Benson, daown the road | and now his bald head shows its elo 


see his haouse thar threu | His eves have become nervous and r 
in the holler)—but ve see, | less in their added twinkle beneath the 
im to plo wh ip thar on hl l shagey bro VS And now he iY Ylls ft 
no fence thar then—he kep’ | shake all over; every laughing wrin 
‘aoun on this pesky stun bot in his old face is brought into plas fn 


he cum to clear up the gravel | tongue rolls between his wrinkled lips; at 


ie old ‘bar l hed’ | the old red handkerchief must soon con 


haow 1 


ola sprea ler all araoun’. | into requisition in MLOpplLUAgs off the t 


look ont a minnit, | that trickle down among the wrinkles 


4 
t 
1 
i 


| } ] ] 
it somehow eum | lis cheeks, as he tells in broken sentenc 


z haow the hall} of **the fun them fellers hed,” and ** hia 
: he jest went | them stun did fly 
readin’ o° the “Ye see, this other feller thet is 
‘ter prarfl like, ve know. | feller on the daown side, Giles Farch 
considable Varned, ‘n’ wuz ve khow he lived considable of a ple 
meetin’? man, ’n’ he wuz a consid’- | off on the turnpike, ‘n’ putty soon he 
Ss man teu—b'leeved in keepin’ | wind on’t, “n’ he gut lookin’ et the cde 
clus to the letter ont So he wa'n't lone | few, ’n’ nateral enuff Ais readin’ on't 
I kin tell ye, ‘WwW he wuz aout | kinder ditferent from Acel’s readin’ 
th his team in jest abaout : he thort ez haow it wuz abaout timc 
a lamb’s tail. 'N’ he went to | clear up his law a leetle, ye know, 7) 
mn scooped aout the turf abaout sev- | rid o? them stun. Then, I tell ye, con 
feet along Ziby Freeman's fence | the fun. I don’t boheve they ever wy 
struck the edge o° the rock, *n’ | wall ez hed sech a lively time in build 
then wut did the feller do but put up his |ez this one. Fitin’!—Leuther! TI never 
stake thar, ‘n’ run his fence line ‘due east | heerd on sech fi'tin’. Lor’! haow the h 
to the turnpike,’ jest ezac’ly ez wuz called | lot on’em did turn aout! It looked et on 
‘in the writin’ of the deed.” time mighty like ez if the hull taown w 
Unele Caleb’s narrative is always bro- | takin’ a han’, ‘n’ Giles Farchild with | 
ken here, and it does one @ood to see his | folks, “n’ Acel Benson With his’n, one 
keen enjoyment as he rubs his knees and, | a-heavin’ on the stun, ‘n’ tother a-ripp) 
ith head thrown back, gives vent to his | of “em up, ‘n? shyin’ ‘em araoun’ like a 
Haw! haw! haw! What times | possessed. I never see sech goin’s o 
n fellers hed! [never see sech goin’s | Leuther! how them stun did fly ! Hav 


haw! haw! I tell ve, 1m 1ts time, thet o 

see, thet tuk in consid’able of a} wall thar hez travelled pretty much a 
eraoun’, “in he hed the law onto | over the meddy, ‘Ww they’s no tellin’ b 

teu. Then, I tell ye,cum the fun. | wut them ar stun might ‘a been a-shyu 

aita minnit,” heexpostulated, | naow, ef it wan't for Jotham Nicho 
was about to ask a question; | a-steppin’ up “n’ buyin’ on ‘em = aout, 

vo on tell I eit through. Ye | Jinin’ on “em But, Leuther! haow thei 


ut fired with a sorter | stun did fly!” 


iY wuz ‘tarnal anxyis Then followed another lone convulsi' 
up thet ar line fence, | scene of merriment, which gradually seen 
ht o’ small stun araoun’ | ed to shake out all the haugh that was left 
o he went aout, “Ww cut : in him for the time being. When he had 
raoun’ "n’ gin ima lift, | finally subsided, he leaned back inh 





IRREL 


and continued in 
“But old Acel’s dead ‘WwW gone 
nal reck nin’, “a T dessay like 
vood iad 


WOPrICL 


mid CZ evood a shi 


1us ez is kinder injy 


pers 
Is it true, Uncle Ca 
that Acel had a touch of 


Vaal, | dunno—I dunno 


PMSanity 
They 


ks wat sez he wuz kinder crazy on the 


kinder graspi’ “ averishis like, 
but | They aint 
he wuz drettt dreffl 
n he wuz ez odd ez Dick's hat-band; but 
aint 


eallatiy they wan't much of the crazy 


ibyect 


e know: dunno 


sot sot 


se talkin’ 


about the crazy lm 


or bless ye, no, they want an insane 


one in his body, anv more’n they is in 


is drettle likely offspring daown the road 


He's old Acel ri 


nartern chain 


ender eht over agin 


] 


lightnin’, nh ( kully Law 


ibidin’ ne’ speritooal gvyret meetin mah 


The story of Unele Caieb did not stop 
iere, however; indeed, we had vel heard 


uit its beginning, for there were long 
this 


ears of bitterness that followed from 
cene of early strife, enmities and estrane 

nents that were handed down from father 
The 


ered pages of the old town records still 


» son, and to children’s children 


+4 
Li 


wear silent witness to many ol 


his recollee 


ions, and show how potent were the in 
luences of this early feud in thi 


of 
inheritances 


acihis 


tration titles, legacies, and even large 


There were episodes, too, which, from 


S HIGHWAY 


sterlous 


IS POomMmaAnLLIC 


i COlLOn1al 


a) Lilies days still ¢ 


close by upon our squirrel’s 
KhHOWS 
of 
full of 


Foris it not 


and this nimble climber 
vel It is the 
Acel 


: , 
weird and strange tradition 


old deserted house 


Benson—a moss-growh ruin 


miles around house 
Have t | 


OL tha ysterrous 


the 


KNOW] Many 


with a haunted well” ieard 


over and over again 


, 1 : os 
a} ‘ flickers and dances ove 


how it that old 


hous rwith 


ver found, 


LiKe Hine sprit a hin 


his tantern loractk 


how emerein 1) HinneVv -top 


how hovers iVes, 


re tlie artl I nt it and 


oop about how it 


tS across the tan Val \ ‘Sa 


Mio 


ment above tir 


There are those among tl ‘ ad towns 


people who vel te ll of time midnight 


iva 
Ola 


VILis t the be hson tence for 


Watching 


the first glimmer of that lambent flame 
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ind [ remember at length finding myse 
in a deep day-dream merely at t] 
ht of a mildewed fragment which Ih 
cked up on the floor It was hothiy 
a musty bit of leather—nothing but 
little baby shoe turned up from a pile « 
ubbish on the closet tloor 
There was an oppressive suggestive st 
ness that found my ear ever on the alert {i 
some half-expected whisper from ever 
gloomy corner, and that riveted my rest 
upon ones be less eves as though seeking for an answe) 
sence of an old deserted | ing look from every dark recess. W] 
vou You may ao you peer so slowly and cautiously lit 
but the echo of | the shadows of the dark closet 7 W hy ci 
reproof and mock- | you so often turn and glance behind a 
to reason it away, | you pass among its gloomy passages 
» the intellect; itis} What is it that vou seek? And as yo 
(‘ome vith » reach the top of those tottering stairs, wl 
0 thiat quick and swee ping glance ¢ why tl 
shudder but half concealed? Yes, it 
damp. The air is heavy with the eman 
tions of mould and rotting timbers b 
through 3) it is not the chill that brings the shudder 


the beaten | it is not the dampness. The soggy floors 


tenant that had | break and crumble beneath your feet, and 
o door and cellar way.) you draw your wraps close about you 
roof: IT saw the yellow | you pick your way through its dank ai 
vears that had been vy hisk MAUSTY halls, SO Clammy cold. The door 
, 


SASLLES, and had been have fallen from their hinges, and Lie 


wind int shapeless heaps among the rotten timber 


p 
orners L looked ut |} of the floor. The toppling rafters 


weeds and mildewe sagging beams are tumbling from. the 


ainst the window moorings, and are damp With slimy Wt! 
he squirrel’s nut rat- | dew, and peopled with destroying worm 
overhead, and every | Snails and lizards are crushed beneat! 
was festooned with heavy | your foot-steps, and as you hurry towa 
ith the dust of @enera- | the door, the coils of a skulking snake d 
eS 4 himney pl ace, the old appear before you among the dark hol 
ts empty void, andin the | in the timbers You are weighed do 
an ashy ember of an old | with a sense of the loneliness and desol 
upon the hearth that once | tion of this old house. But there is a st 
s glow Here were worn | deeper impress. As you stand and lox 
n the floor that seemed to speak back upon its sightless hollow eyes a} 
; old arm-chair that told | erumbline frame, there is something b 
eozy comfort at | sides the sighing of its pines, something 
here a nick in the plastered | in its uncanny silence, something in its 
a round spot above, which, | clammy breath, which speaks, and it says 
mony of the dents in the} **L am dead. My life has flown, and | 
told plainly of the evening | am returning to the mould that gave me 
figure in the tilted chair. | being. Time was when these timbers 
cupboard door with its worn | glowed with ruddy warmth, and thrille: 
he knob; here a rusty nail} with throbbing pulses of the living, whet 
¢ eoat still | these silent halls echoed with the ring ot 
plainly visible upon the wall—a hundred | joyous voices, and these sightless windows 
things, and each seemed trying to tell its | were merry with laughing eyes that look 


} t 


sterious langwuage of its | ed out from the life within But nov 
have these things left me. Behold in ni 
ooks and cupboards, |}a mouldering thing! Naught knows me 


Some MA 
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ow but the fungus and 
ie gnawing worm; the 
serpent and the prowling 
ermin of the night trav+ 
rse my bones W hither 
my life has tlow R. L know 
not: whither its destiny, 
[ know not. How thus 
lo I behold my counter 
part in thee! Comrade, 
| would greet thee, for 
rt thou not my brother ? 
Thy body is but a shell 
like me, thyself only its 
vief tenant, and = soon 
shall east it off, and leave it even as I 


mh . . | 
ji l t L COMM Qs 


ny 
itt 


The fence no longer serves as the squir- but the nimble rovei 


rel’s highway to this old haunt. The reach his old rookery by 


otree, Trom wv 


mossy boards and pickets have long since way from tree t 
lent their essence to nourish the growth his path to the mosssy shingles 





aha POPU 


rs. Here he 


a crouch 


Upon 


oOow-hang 


has learned 


KnHOW gets its daily shake 


compan t apples 


: : 
imn tumble about 


along ind in spring makes a vhirline 


tumult amon the bees, leaving a mimic 


snow-fall in the shower of blossoms in lis 


track as he | aps up on the eorn-erib eaves 
and pries and seolds about that protecting 
upon its root 


piece of tin 


How well he knows every inch upon 
Here he 


Jump across the middle of 


his path! makes a long elean 
a certain rail, 
knowing well of that hornets’ nest beneath 
wnest of paper, by-the-way, made, per 
fibres of the 


a parcel of the 


haps, from the oray very rail 


on which it hanes nature 


{ 


of whose contents he is only too well aware 


Now he takes a cireuit a lower tim 


on 


Calin 


save perhaps the memo 
] 


sOvTTVE SIV SLID-lOOSNE Vnicen Came so 


is cde its artful 


OordL Ldd 
Here he 


il look at the empty robin’s nest be 


poise 
lingers with a 
CYrOSS beams and there are 

colden 
The stuffy lit 


rht blue eggs, and a 


‘are blue cups 


her post hole 


iv of his approach along the 


lants herself 


at the opening 


citadel hears the 


madam 


and met him at the door 


a pointed reb ike bet veen his ¢ 
uite dispelled for t 


‘ ] 
Sa v f 
hee how 


his appetite 


time being will never 


! 
i 


WOrkK 


Ine agaln e mere the 


of that pickaxe repeater speeds him on 
he skips along and clears the bar posts 
a jump! 

But while tl little athlete is at hon 


m almost fence trams a spe 


of t 


very 


ial gait for each, there are some 


hat have no attractions for him. 


or ¢ 


xample, is the sawyer’s fence 


not remember ever having seen a squi 
re] on one of these fences They othe 


him no continuity of track as in ot! 


} 
fences, and as 


a foot-path the sawye) 


fence practically comes to an end at « 
] 


er\ Ste p. The progre SS of a squirre Lo 


of these fenees would indeed be 


one 
am isIng spectacle, for his course could 
but from t} 


nothing a series of bounds 


summits of the oblique slanting rails 

I were a squirrel, [ think I should give 
vide berth to the sawyer’s fenee, and | 
nthus 
am not 
who has 


acre Jot 


am inclined to the same lack of « 


asm concerning it, even though J] 
a squirrel, as any one would be 
traversed its length around a ten 
hh the vain hope of SOLAEe assailable pot 
of thoroughfare 

The saw yer's fence is the most exaspe) 
ating member of the whole fence tribe 
leading you on and on in a most persuad 
ing sort of way, baffling you at every at 
tempt to make the breach, entangling youn 


garments in 


legs and clutehing your 


manner most insinuating and humilia 


ting; and as you beat a retreat to calm 
vourself and re-adjust matters a little, it 
stands there in defiance, and plainly seems 
to say, ** Well, what are you going to do 
about it There is a secret spirit of an 
tagonism inthe saw vers fence which, it 
its moments of rampage, is past all sub 
jugation, and is a most absolute annihi 
lator of true dignity. 

But this eecentric champion is not wit! 
hath it 
sionally redeemed itself in ministering to 
the 
that guileless youth, for instance, who r 
turning 


out its good points How occa 


the exigencies of life! In reseue oO! 


home after dark one summei 
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ening, fresh from a forbidden sw 
th the 
¢ innocently through thy 
Idenly 


thi 


Village boys, and ho, in trip 


itchen, Was 
accosted by his mother, 


who 


know, forsooth how shirt 


And he 
thre 


aint 


to be Wrong’ side ot 


ng a mindful lad, and taking in 


Well 


Why, mother, [must ‘a done 


lation at a glance, replied 


it funny! 
it gettin’ through the sa f 


Wwvyers 
[ thort I felt 
and the fond mother fold 


1 
randpa’s 


the hill near e 
mthin’ cive: 
her 


him in arms, and said he was a 
itiful and 


mild wrong him by 


son, that she never ag 


unkind suspicion 


It is this same innocent that knows so 
ell that spreading Canopy of wild orap 
wove the old stone wall, 
eat and 


nelon rinds that strew the 


with its cozy re 
beneath, the suggestive water 
ground 
[It is his clear voice we hear in the even 
dusk calling in pasture lot and lane 
His is the pail that clinks along the road 
here dusty brambles droop and wait for 
His laugh 
nerrily in 
ite, and often 


im. has rune out high and 
with that 


have we heard 


coneord creaking 
his shout 
wine among the din of barking dogs 
ind clamor of the mob about its captive 
prisoner in the wall. 

He has set sly snares in many a woody 
opse, and he knows the eggs of blaekbird, 
riole,andthrush. The brook-side knows 
im, and the yellow willow twigs yield 
ird-like musie at his lips 
the the 
amone the bows, and the 


He has seen 
nest in hollow 
niusk-rat’s hut 


lashes from the gravelly river-bed to him 


he owl’s tree, 


e tell-tale gleams of silvery dace, of min 
He 
speckled beauties too, but, alas! he knows 


He 


ericket, and 


mw, or of painted bream knows the 
them only on another's string 

uught them with the fly, the 
the worm, he has waded for them, anc 


has 


has 
rightened them from every gurgling nook 


that knew them. He has searched in vain 


for those ine 


Booth 


NHAUSTI 


Ethan 


{| 
Milne 
Im vou Pauly 
rubhning 
that le 


and Vou may re 
otted you from afar 
hidden his pol 


es al ! 


| 


hear 
1e 
stone \ PN IStll the 


or two 1hyis 1 


and when you come upon him 
start and say Lor’, 

But 
enterprising even 


thr 


afield as he 


1 
Hhaow vou sean 


the re was a youth Who proy 
He 
ed Mt) i 


across lots at 


for Ethan 


around house, and folloy 


out 


He saw him take his fish pol from 


stole sun 


rise 
its hiding-place along the fence, and tr: 
it slvlvy through the weedy 


He 


side, and at 


pasture lot 


a mile upon the hill 
shadowed 


tracked him for 
last 
prised him at his game, in the midst of his 
accumulating string of beauties that lay 
wrigelin their the water 
When at last that sudden yell rung out 
, our Nim 
rod almost toppled off his perch upon the 
rail Ethan was 
it; but he 
philosophically 


him, and sur 


on osier in 


from among the weeds close by 
Cross provoked, ana 

the 
thre 


Say, Bub,” he inquired, with a listless 


showed took in situation 


. and made best of it 
yawn that was ludicrous enough in con 
trast to his eager qui vive upon his perch 
only a moment previous, “ wut time 
Well, it’s about time to give 

feller a show now, Ethan 
Wa’al, ver kin hev it 7) 
replied he l’in 


VOrK 


Ist 


anotlhe / 


veleome for 
jest abaout 
the 
try the riv 


might ‘a knowed they 


ed aout tryin’ to 1 old hol 
guess Pll be gittin®’ home, ‘n 
er agin | want 
in this “ere puddle 


no pike 
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Ethan 
Waal, Leal late ver wouldn't 


t 
Wuz 
I kin tell ye,” answered he 


sting lus line 


ennv ite 


i-gittin’ aout o here ef they 


CAUGHT IN 
ibout his rod in prepara 


to depart 
“continues Bub. ** What's ‘Why, down there in the water.” 
f trout doing down there, “Oh, them! Oh, you took them f 
traout, did ye? Ha! ha! W’y, Bub 
exclaimed Nimrod, agape, | them’s live bait. 
everywhere upon the bank 
the right spot 


I’m fishin’ for pickere! 
‘n’ I vaow they're pesky searse. I b’liev: 
Tll gon’ try the river agin.” 








THE SQUIRREL’S HIGHWAY 
han had been 


MONOPOMZIMNes al oOrtant section 


ir squirrel’s thoroughfare It 
fence that 
i point Whereorn tlie Sq 
ilevon meet on Common cround 
‘hosen highw y ot our red 
ivorite hunting erounds. be 
» Opposite bank ol the stream 
] h « ] ri 


follows the rail through a tangle of | serve to harn 112 at diseord! 


ithery willows, and up a steep incline Now we follow little @uide 


veath dark and sombre pines Here he branches o 


Oks out ahead across a bviue and hazy See how lhe yun mong \ MiDMeE, 


l- oo } 
llev, with @listening lakes and silvery | now dodging f si bel a copse 


bons of winding streams, as he speeds of elders, ? <] Ine neatl bower of 


ong beneath the drooping boughs of | sumaes! 


ningled beeches and rock Maples, Now 
eis out again upon his zigzag course, | bird from > interruy tip 
past clearings with their blackened stumps ng from luscious vine clusters Yon 


nd crimson fire- weed, through rocky * he: ars again upon the half-wall. 


weed - grown pasture-lands and fallows oth he takes the rails, bounds along 
There are a thousand pictures that come upon the hollow birchen pole, stops, turns, 
rowding as I follow his waving banner Whisks his tail in a last adieu, and disap 
peeps between those rails that will linger | pears. The old fence takes him to her 
long after they have crumbled to earth. | heart again His circuit is completed, and 


Here a low flat marsh, the haunt of the | with it mine ends also 


LOOKING UP 


Vor. LXIV.—No 





SOME 


ieee many who like books, and have a 
* English poetry, think of Lon 

he home of its men of letters, and 
have lived its life—that 
] 


" > 
feasted upon its royal Tavors, or en 


love for 


poets that 


ive 


dured its stony-hearted repulses, its tests 


ot body The vrreatest of eiti Ss. 
the 


brought forth, or drawn 


and soul 
it is all things the 
world But it has 


poets 


not in capital of 


ind starved or nurtured them 


ms from the when Chaucer 


alse pt of the abbey where he 


the present day, when its 


rs @o so near hh S ancient 
journeys to and from their 


oO and work. London has al 





LONDON 


POETS. 


ways been acity of song; its share of Eng 
lish verse alone would have made the trea 
sures of our language more precious that 
A ren 
poetry is in and 
fashion: but London at no seaso1 


those of any other modern tongue. 
eration comes and goes ; 
out of 
is without its poets. 

The American author whose ancestra 
instinet has led him to England, and w! 
there has breathed the air which Mr. Wh 
felt hims« 
although he may retur! 


says, though new to him, he 
born to breathe 
with a home-vearning heart to the atmos 
phere whose stimulus he can notand woul: 
is likely to have verified th: 


He has found 


not forego 


truth of the Roman phrase. 








domain of letters 


. 4% 
rough tl instant andi 


ie 


ood aeeorded him 


ePTROrLeSs 


bh} 
lab 


ithered friendships 


I 


rnati 


Win 
ch survive the int | sles 


Il i 
Areadian Hy 


] | 


ICOMIEPS, Ana 


e { SC 


not 


provinees 


tings of We 
Ui Lilie 


ve Ree nance if 


he 


heartier 


veenh $ 
upon their hh 


rd uy 


era 


ePhHesses 


. : 
hanks the ror making e 


I een in the most 


Lh 


some of them the portraits 


yous than it could 
iden of former tin 


] 


“UPTLS, 


ies wea group 
‘yhotogtr 
vhose features 


t] 
London 


ose ribboned seniors 


‘© lone familiar, ot] of 


Aready 
and chic tly 
f« 

ing this, and in ¢ 


a 1ers ie younger 
f Krom 
let 
In 


brief notice 


isle ¢ in) 


from the latter e] 


ie seleeta for reproduction here 


Ving some 


of their originals—a pleasant holiday by 


I 
shall be not a critic, but a recounter; just 
‘ te 
p, half afraid by some awkwardness of 


isk “when no graver cares employ” 


for onee venturing literary tea-gos 


upon 


peech to mar a good intent, yet hoping 


itherwise, and certainly in each 


meaning, 
stanee, to offer nothing be yond the de 
tails which those who esteem a poet claim 
ht to ] 


how of his walk 


traditional ri¢ ka 
und talk. 


Some of 


i¢ 


the new school are still more 


early brought to mind as I look over thi 
Ward's English Poets, the 


encyclopaedia standard 


volume. of 
itest 


The sketches, biographical and critical, 


of verse 
that precede the selections from the poets 

PS ICCESSLV( periods, are the work of V 
Matthew Arnold, Sir Henry 
Taylor, Professor Dowden, Goldwin Smith, 


i 
ous hands. 

Mr. Symonds, have each written one or 

Mr. 

striking essay 

list of contributors are the 

Theodore W atts, the 

f Comyns ( the y 

L Art. But so much of 


members of a certain 


more articles: Swinburne furnishes 


ie on Collins, and upon 


the names of 


arr, 


ort 


res that 
letter from 
one of them, seems quite pertinent: ** Have 
you, in America, had Ward’s book of S¢ 
lections from the English Poets by mem 
of the Club 
thus may be denominated have 
about one-third of the hundred and sixty 
Among them 


Dobson, George Saints 


London 
t 


the question, put to me in a 


bers Savile Those who 


written 


essays in this compilation 
A. Lang, Austin 
bury—the distinguished scholar and critic, 


t} 


bOlLeCSOTLLE 


le member 


nd Edmund W. Gosse, 


t production IS ie 


e others combined 


trom 


Dp 
} 


f 
) 


Bur 
of the 


a 
“adLiv. and most 


eton Hou 


line 
ih 


Burling 


and the i 
\re 


Ol 


ton The dainty booths 


and bazars 


thing from a 

dear to tl] 
When 

eda late Governor of the Baham: 


arth] hich h 


c be bought 


an 


wndone rs In e@xiie 


it 
\ 


pon 


| 
| 
1 


the « Vv paradise to w 


‘“ansl 


} 


Is! 


he expressed his hat 
this ‘My 

would rather have | 
Areacde 
which 
Mavfair 
n- 
\reade, and 
Row, 


bet wee n 


tt erred, 
iment W Isé 


in 
a hal ling 
Nas 


cClous 


than 
L took t 
CaULN al 


Hall.” 


vou 


ton a 


sau,’ ) iIneon 


a hackneyed | 
A turn throu 


1: ] 
Spec daily 


ent ol rie 


Locksley rh the 
are 


in ivile 


where the grass would soon ¢1 
it 1 
who 
The 


he 
to envy the patrons of 


1 
the stone ere hot 


eels of those 
at. Poole’s. 


as they take 


chariot wh are 


their coat Vou 


te t ir 


don 


little 


writers 


like 
e 


tailor: their clothes hay 


work-a day eraceto which Poole 


er atti that whieh becomes the 


, 
the 


tailors eo1 


Ih 
gentleman and scholar whom 
1 not model, and this with all 
to The Savile 


al 


Lk 


lue respect every craft 


is essentially literary 

writers, critics, Journalists 
y number indeed; noy 
. like Mr 
takes his pick among tl 
reate to the 


fe yr thre 


Bi 
rood | 


poet’s publisher Ke 


el 
voungest of tl 
and who | 


their fellowship in his « 


‘al 


la re l. 


‘ans tor 


thor and metrical 


upon George Eliot is fresh in the minds of 
The S 


the readers of this Mawazine 


does not approach ou 


and wealth, and in t] iber of promi 


proressors 


nent lawvers, d 


and the like ert nor does if 
count 


roll, 


a com 


pay special and 


fif 


rut it is eq 


muster 
] 


aha 


some 


fortable 


tentious haunt for working 


A 


lunch which your Lon 


men of letters nice feature of their 


] 


usual life is the 
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has, in the words of one of his friends 


vhich has repr il 
ly got him his Wa ! Mr. Gosse 
hen LT saw him first, we it thirty ve 

| } 


, 17 , 
Md. and looked even 


a magnetic vel 


yvounse the healt} 


and brightest of faces, with hHeht hair 


and complexion betokenine a German at 

try Lt Vvpe none the te known to Ne 
land, and presenting so well the vigor 
COURLPS 1 ‘acy, intellectual finish, of Dr. Holm 
s Breitmam Brahmin Caste” that it was diffieult not 
members of | to believe him a e@eraduate of Harvard or 
Yale He keeps his Mus Within ready 


call, but also has a notably fine gift of exit 


records and eal judg nt, and of expres 
fitof then lheitous prose The effeetive 


1 off by him adds steac 


fluence, both as a contributor to the au 


is a likeness in profile, after a 


i Tadema, of Edmund W. | thoritative reviews and magazines, and as 
voungest and most act the author or editor of books which are 

No less than twenty-nine of the 
Ward's anthology were pre 
Their range begins with 
Lodge, Carew, Her 


\lm: 
f the 
1] His name, at the end of | books 

or learned and thoughtful | articles in 
pared by him. 
the early melodists 
rick, and others, and includes poets of ev 
ery period down to Moore and Barry Corn- 


coming widely known I 
writer more deter- 


do not think of any 
mined to excel or more rapidly succeed 


ing, for, besides a distinct literary faculty, 
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1d. po rv o Norway, Swede mavi 
id Holl thi a Chapter on Waltl 
my der Voor of Germa 


ld Grossc 


md, Wi 


iechts place 


rapt 


termed é od extreme moder! 


school a Classification 


Raph lite 


ems to me hastily made. The tirst 


nupression that one derives from his lyrics 
ind dramas is their unlikeness to verse « 

lin art 
flawle 


natural 


mode they 


b il 


the purely technical 
refined and 
finish of the 
and they depend very lit 


certainly are SS, 


with the types ot 


English poetry, 
tle upon the aid of refrains and medieval 


restorations The depth of his poetic sen 


timent is half concealed by its simplicity 


Besides, he excels many of 


the | iter pore ts 


in knowledge of the rural scenery and 


ting of his own country, and interests 


himself more with their expression, 


\\ hen 


his verse often is upon classical th 


not vielding to home sugvestions, 


mes, or 
takes its motive from the Novrseland region 
so familiar to him But Lshould say that 
both himself and Mr. Dobson in their sey 
loval to Ene 


ilthoueh Gosse also was one 


eral wavs are lish resources, 
of the fir 


ballad 
ready 


st to 


examine the early French forms, 
ind to illustrate them by their 


‘ and 
beautiful handling in poems of his 

Were I to narrate in detail the 
| ] ild be 


Mr Worl 


(Fosse’s Lilie, 


ilar interest, and 


ol talent to overcome any 
tions imposed by adverse training 

will what I 
This poet was born in Kingsland, in 
northeast of London, in 1849. His father 
is the Philip Henry 


K.R.S., who was forty vears old at 


Hhallve 


mere outline suggest 


naturalist Grosse 
the 
The elder Gosse’s 
professional travels in the West 
Canada, and the United States 
During the son’s youth the 


time of Edmund's birth. 
Indies, 
well 
known. fa 
ther had not gained a lucrative reputation 
and the boy’s childhood was but a narrow 


are 


experience 


1] 
lleet 


ret 


Brethren 


Vinouth 


poor, orgat 


‘ed for souls The 
vith his 


Their child 


Me roscop! 


had little « 


»a library of very solemn works 


{ 


ipa brooding, old-fashioned boy 


Paul Dombey order, and once alarniy 


the 


his parents by declaring that if he dic 


a green field he should die. Tl 
no Dombeyan fortune to obtain fon 


he sight of the co uit and the sea 
His mother st 
bov, at the age 
attendal 
two ile saw 


of the he 


roonis 


vrors of pain and bodily diss 


tion to la im. for a lifetime 


being compell to devote 


vinninge through 


» mother’s death, 
] 


advanced in repute 


fortunes suddenly 


rave up his London mart 


near Torquay Vou 


ita home 
Meanwhile 


little of real out-ador 


Edmund had seen fort 


he 
id found 
anions of his own age at the house 
i reunion 
npressions 

il 
} 


pronounced a 


is desired to ‘ cont he Lord 
baptism 
People came from all parts 


na 


ever 


vonshire to see him inmersed, 


ceremony Was rformed with great 
eircumstance M 


r. Gosse’s cheery face in 
manhood, his quick humor, and genial 


| 


pearlinye 


i) althy are a tribute to the elastic 
vouth of the poetic temperament that wll 
find its own and survive the most restrict 
ive discipline. 

But In 


father married a Quaker lady, who has 


sunnier times came. 1862 his 





rOVEr! 


tlo ind on 


lator to the Board of 


r400 a year. After all, they mana 
things better in England than else 
where. Since his marriage he has brought 
out the prose works formerly mentioned 
his blank-verse tragedy of King rik, and 
a volume of New Poems, all which have 
advaneed his reputation Of late he has 
been successfully turning his attention to 
narrative verse, of which it is to be hoped 
he soon will ave a volume ready for the 
> career, the san 

the versatile @enius, of Mo 
Crosse, one } frequently reminded of ow 
own ard Taylor, and the resemblances 
between the two 1s conti 


» ] } +? lox 
VOunNm BRUNE LS poe LS 10VE O] 


the ease with which he maste 
CUALES and literature of various lands 
The Gosses live in a pleasant hous: 

the northwestern part of London, nea 
the abode of Robert Browning, whose 
friendship and contidence the yvounge: 

the first poet enjoys. Their home is attractive 

thrown und on Sunday afternoons one who is 


ied se, at least, to | weleomed there is sure to meet a choice 


ne, and others, and from | gathering of guests, many of whom art 


well known to the literary and. artistic 

world During working hours the poet 

occupies, after the fashion of the Civil 

Service, a snue little room bv himself in 

the offices of the Board of Trade. Here 

his labors, though creatly esteemed, ar 

not sufficiently prosaic and engrossing’ ti 

literary pur forbid snatehes of sone from coming t 
repeated some | him ** between times.” He takes a lively 
the friend-| interest in America and American litera 

and other | ture, and [Tam sure that he will ultimat: 

3, his first sepa ly fulfill his intention to see for himsel 
Viol and Flute, | the homes and reaches of the New World 
1 poet Next vear To win the friendship of Mr. Gosss 


- | there is no surer way than to be favored 


The Kxvaminer, | 
Academy and Sat-| with that of Mr. Dobson, and it is the 
‘tice which he still | most natural thing in the world to see 
which journalists would be | them both on the same morning, then 
him forego daily occupations drawing them so nea 


venture with Blaikie had | together that they are a brace of singing 





SOME 


irds which a smooth-bore 
m. Mr 
Whitehall, and 


oflicial 


e al 


an Lhi 
In the 
of Whitehall Gard 


is talent Tor statist 


ronally 


letV poet, and his hand 


»shame the graver'’s art, 
r vears, since he enle 
ce at the age of sixteen, and n 
far advanced in its contidence, and 
ist, its emoluments If quick recog 


on and continued public favor are 


1 
he is 


il to the minstrel 
ied 
t 


it instantly 
that 


nea 


rt, 
for his poetry Is not only of 


to 


Wins attention, but it 
of kind which has 
gland for many a 

is of an original ¢ 


ot 


specimens 


its own—and 


Winhing than 


] 


interludes of Freneh life 


(ancien and hi 
iarrative and deseriptive imaginit 
indred yi 


PEG tive 


Is 


ars ago His elegant mea 


res have gained him sueeessive edition 


home, andthe publication in this coun 


ip) 


ctions from : 


a volume made 1 by h 


» date. Kor this book 


riter’s office to supply an introduction, 
n which | already have referred to the 


quality of his verse and the details of his 
quiet life 


There is an English Horace in 
Mr. Dobson IS uh 
present 


ier 
the 


veneration, and 
the 
of 
picture gives an excellent idea of his fea 


every 
questionably 
tle, if 


the 


Karm ir 


hot ot 


not 


sabine 


tures and expression. In fi 
ing he is not unlike Mr 


sembles him not only 


cure and bear 
Howe lls, 
by 


short, compact frame, and 


and re 
virtue of his 
rentle tenden 
to that roundness upon which the erit 
flattered 


there 


ICS 


Parepa 
‘*more of her to love.” 


Rosa, saying 
was 
in his dark hair and rapid eye, 
unor which marks his talk 
his writings, and in the exact delicacy of 
his largest or livhtest work 
Austin Dobson is of French descent on 
s father’s side, but was born in England, 
Plymouth, in 1840. He was 
edueated in France, England, and Franco 
Germany, and had some thought 


coming a civil engineer, but 


the year 
of be 
Was appornt 
ed to the government service in 1856. His 
first esthetic tendencies were in the direc 
tion of painting, and although his art 


be el 


fa kind 


LONDON 


tound oOo 


terature he then 
ICS MakKInG 
His first col 
Vignettes in 
sin Pr 


ISSO 


Ri dite 


Proverb reelain 
Ameri 
Holt 


books 


his 
Messrs 
taking 
fully 
Mr 
Meanwhile he has 


inseribed 


Whom Dobson has 
sincere admiration 
been out of demand as a prose write? 
insuecesstul, although I consider po 
yoeation The Ho 
Phe Great Artists’ 


pen His knowledge of 


special 


1th sé 


incies, and finer details 
| 


and the reigns 


Litre 


ot 
akin to Thaeck 


the 


something 


hits in recalling 


1d M06 


it tame are 


1heais 


a , 
Mr. Dobson carries 


ness and retirement, and 


t of good company 


man, With a group of el 
home “like sudden spring, he is found 
occasionally at the 


It one 


haunts of his 
of 


Locker, that elder 


brother 
Kred 
Pie 


he cor 


Sten 


his friends 
and favorite 
It was pleasant to see ft 


dial relations between the two at a little 


breakfast in Mr 


Locker’s hon 


Lord 


among 


Bel 
Mr 
The 
host entertained us with his racy and ori 


inh 


rravia, where Houghton and 


Lang were also the gwuests 


ginal discourse, and with glimpses of a col 
leetion of rare books and autographs, In 
the pursuit of which he spares neither 


pains nor pric \mong treasures | 
and MSS. of Ed 


Mr 


from the 


remember scarce eaitionus 


car A Poe 


Sometimes Dobson in 
continentlyv tak Hight round of. 


At sucha 


him to Belvedere, 


home Care cet labors 

Vili 
found a retuge in 
of a comrade, W 


her London essavist and 


secret 
LO 


Monkho SC, a 


poel bm 


Cosmo 
ho 
an by whose quaint and some 


what Emersonian sayings I was soon im- 





Vlonkhouse ‘tuck me as be 


had not 


puch types ot 


who from. some eause 


he might ce 
fnglishmen are not uneommon There 
is Mr. Conwav’s 


friend, for exam 


the ¢ 


poet ie, 
’ of 
ng adopted 


nureh 


the associate of 


Ly nn-Linton, and other 


rs and whose Ivrn il VOU 


(hes 


tions, Lyra Hellenica, ete 


have ob 
| Dream of 
lh Mo 


Vibe 


1 than they 


ie DbDOOk 


been LOOKING 
t ind 


, 
Landseer 


oft 
His 
thre volume 
to the 


upon al author 


/ divin 


contribute art 


rammed This is the model 


and eritical and 


hand-book 
style rises ina final summary 
s qualities, from which I take 
sentence 


it solitary genius, Turner, thi 


avor to paint the Tull pow 


er 


\ ithin 
passed since our bre: 
Andrew Li 


very 


that hay 


Locker 


the brief tw 
at Mr 


whom I there fi 


iktast 


rst met, hi 


We 


become well known, very popula 


With a seleet body of r’¢ ade rs His qui 
has been one that a writer of h 


habit 


less refined tha 


advance 


lainty and learned hardly coul 


have achieved in a time 
our own, and less on the hunt for what 


Mr. Lange i 


choice and rare Ss an out-ant 
out 
criticism and ecritico-biographical writh 
as Mr. Saintsbury Dryden is 
the latte 
but certainly a representative Ox 


and his tirst 


University not so devoted t 
(whose 
noble product of his ability 
tield) 


ford seholar 


Ink 


was a fellow of Merton 
College, notable feat was the 
unique prose translation of the Odyssey, 
Which he made in partne rship with S. H 
fellow of 
late 


This 


University College 
of Trinity at 
the 
faithful in spirit and text, and, though in 


Butcher, 


Oxford, and fellow 


Cambridge. version IS most 
prose, one of the most poetic ever mad 
‘ih 1c has an 
hurts it a bit 
to read it, even after Chapman, or Pope 


diction archaic tinge, which 


not for me, and it is a treat 


or Bryant, orany other translation or pat 


Not only the w 
rsonnet prefixed to 


aplhrase whatsoever ork 


itself, but the followin 
it, declared that one of the co-laborers was 


ra por b: 


1: le 
himseit 


Mi has 


made our best prose translation of Theoe 


Since then, Lang by 
ritus, Bion, and Mosehus, with prefatory 
eraces of idyllic song by Dobson and Gosse 
who contribute a villanelle and pastoral 
respectively, and with an introductory es 
**Theoeritus and his Age,” from 
pen. In letters he 
whimsically makes light of verse, and espe 
Against this we 


say upon 


his own talk and 


cially of his own poems. 
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ear in mind that his first popularity cane 
th the appearance of his YYI/ Ballades 
3] China. } 


ri ite 
rt spects, 


a fascinating little 


DOOK hh 


»>externals the frst, 


and as t 


ink, issued in London after the vellum 


e wherewith the Freneh poets love to 


attract the eve before it 


The 


review 


ike their verse 


iches the ear 


Ballades have 


en sold and ed on both sides ot 


e Atlantic, 


id, composed in those choice forms of 


and are nonpareils of their 


\nglo-Parisian verse of which Dobson isa 
aster, but with an 
iar to Mr. Lang 


ad vet 


air and ditference pe 
They 


turned with such ease 


are so pr rfect. 


that their 


iicer seems to be keepln@ StudLlously 


thin certain bounds, and able to proth r 
mething more heroic if he cares to make 
e effort 
On how 


Their new and enlarged edi 
NNII and X Ballades 


tisSedau forte design, hand-made paper, and 


with 


ellum cover, is as natty a piece of book 
ikKInNe as you shall see 
Scholars are glad to learn that Mr. Lang 
now engaged, with Ernest Myers and 
iother, upon a prose translation of the 
iad, and also has a book on mythology 
His volume, The Library, 
tn) Maemillan’s ** Art at Home” 
ently obtained a welcome. 


nder way. 
series, re 
Lang is not 
nthe best of health, but zealously clings 
to his work, and at his vears—for he does 
not seem much over thirty-five—bids fair 
» make valuable contributions to English 
etters. He has versatility, and one of the 
everest of last year's magazine sketches 
‘Romance of the First Radical,” 
herein one Why-Why, a 


muth to ask 


is his 
prehistoric 
think 

mes With his bride toa pathetic martyr 
dom Articles Doug 
lf. Constable, and Chapman in 
He 


» } 
| oe, ana 


who ventured and 


upon Gawain las, 
George 

Ward's anthology, bear his signature. 
has written an essay 


Matthew Arnold 


has all an Oxford man’s re 


tely on 
for whom 


Not 


ithstanding Lang's quaint de preciation 


nother on 


f his own metrical exploits, he is in these, 
than in his scholarship, the off 
pring and exponent of his time 


© less 


sthetic, decorative, fastidious later Vir 
orian period that already outvies Queen 
\nne’s in eccentricity, love of finish, and 
And 
I take this opportunity to repeat that a fre 
quent the the 


minute experiment in life and art 


characteristic of verse of 


younger English poets is that it has less to | 


do with their home life and national at 
mosphere than that of almost any group 


POETS Ssh 


predecessors Lam frank enough 
ie demand of our conipeers 


should ve them 


of the me 


poets 
and smacking 
that they 

allowance for 


ocea yveen Nn ) ing a diff 


But 


verse 


prod L hemisphere 


I see Wn ‘ i ver our minor 


that, with all it rort-comings, it iS more 
pression of local them 
later 


and we in 


American as an ¢ 


and sentiment than mueh of the 


transatia is Enelish; 


Whether the 


turn at W OLRLOY 1 ask 


fount o lish tradition and feeling is 


for the Ime running dry, whether we 


have not : yaad riah it] ir 


COUSIN 


{ 


to draw 1 reservoirs of t! 


at large, and whether they no less 


ourselves are not construing this priviles 


somewhat too liberally 
However this may be, writers do 
the 


home magazines extend to several of 


our 


not beerudge weleome which 


authors named in this sketch, and to not 


a few of their associates Five vears ago 


I wrote thatan American poet's clief con 
might the 


home, 


eern vell be for reputation 


he should aequire at since this 1 
the 


land, with its inereasing millions 


readers, to which he must look for the 
his 


fectionate preservation of hame al 


fame.” To which it might be added t 
this is not only the countrys that 


him the 


thought 


practical ror 
but 


illing to ope hha hospit ibl 


most return 


and song, one that n 


and w 
ket to all 
productions can add real wort 
literature 

Philip Bourke Marston’s 


able 
men of talent in so fara 

hand vy; 
tv to se rial 
the oOule 
and experiences 


i subjes live hature 


OoWh emotions 


resides in London, w 


here fe 


ISd50 To fe \ poets so Vou 
treme tests of life been app ied more 
, , 


rectly; he his near 


the 


has borne the loss of 
est and dearest, and is debarred from 


sweet comfort of the light of day, in v 


finds most relief. But no 


} 
recel_Lved 


the artist-soul 


poet ever more SVinpathyv and 


attached to him He} 
Dr. West 


I saw | 


‘are from thdse 


» son Of that terti dramatist 


Marston who 


though a veteran in vears and 


when im, 
; honorable 
service, had the hearty frame and genial 
spirits of an Englishman in his prime 


Father and son live together in Euston 


Road, where their friends often gather of 
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‘aught a cold which 


settled in his eyes, 
W hen twelve 


he underwent two operations 


and deprive d him of vision 


These were partially sue 


light and color became plain 
he observed the beauties of nature, 


vs that moonlight, above all, was a 


id wonder to him He also could 


This relative 


lv good state of things went on till 1871, 


people ! uch dimly 


vhena trouble befell him, in consequence 


of vhi hy he suite red ereat nervous pros 


tration, neglected his health, and his eves 
He 


lost their residue of power took his 


misfortunes br v, and still ref 


effect of a 


ave 
he tranquillizing 
to I 


aevotion to 


hour 
J 


ch he made lorence with his SISté 


LLOse 


him Was CO) 
Her death and that of her si 


ther ith the t 


his most 
timate friend Oliver Madox Brown, co 


taking off of 


L his round of afflictions 
Mr. Marston has the poetic temperament 
with 


and the 


Its extreme mnpressibility of feelin 


nnagination and wonderful m 
blind 
are seen in his poetry, of 


ory often noted in thre These tra 


Which the sent 





ment and insight are genuine, and they 


affect his essays and tales. His temporary 
command of sight was a blessing to him 
there is no lack of form, color, and descrip 
tive detail in his work, little to indicate that 


Its 


wisdom is ‘‘at 
quite shut out.” 


author's one entranc 


Kav 


cett lately has averred the case to be wit! 


He seems, as Mr 
himself, to enjoy the presence of a beau 
tiful landscape or work of art, when dé 
scribed to him by a companion, as much 
as if he saw its beauty with his eyes, and 
‘riti 


he utilizes his impressions vividly.  ¢ 
cism and tale-writing, for both of which 





nd connected, seems that 


tentions during a 


Hlake’s volumes, 


from 





has a voeation 
he says that fic 
his ] 


e he 
press, and his stories 
Low 


QNaAMUeNSIS Is a 


ire, and poet 


has a new book of 


Treque 
MagaZzies he ¢ 
to 
, since his prose, exact, discrimina 


burnish of the I 


the 
Ul 


iecessfully an nivs 


ting 


a hah Who 


es upon the actual en 
tachment ¢ XY pre ssed 
Asa 

W hile there 


in his quiet ap 


rston returns the at 


| ] 


vy him by his comrades reviewer 


Is analvtie, but 
much that 


trance, and the restraints put upon him 


generous 


touche sone 


the loss of vision, under which he pur 
t, the 
hiis 


fidelity with which he clings 


literature as a means OF suppor 


is excited by his bravery, 


aiiration 


tlence, thre 
} ] . \ 
» his silent memories, and the sweetness 


it tempers the low tones of 


his conver 
a trusted friend 

at 
Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake 


ition Wi 
Of 


Ih 
the Marstons’ 


the one 


company 
venlng were 
at true poet and courtly gentleman—his 
Kemont Hake, The 
Marzials, the young balladist and 
nusician, and the poet Arthur O'Sha iah 
With the Hakes I already had a 
riendship, strengthened by their kind at 
lon season Dr 
Parables, L 


latter-day 


a rising author, 


mie 
CSSV 


Lone 
Madeline 
unique among 
A wise, original, old-time 
of 


pieces . 


are 


OOKS OF 


verse, 


is that his emblematie and 


they 


nahner 


llegorical might perhaps 


ive been written by some worthy” of 


their author can not 


lerbert’s time, but 


ve accused of borrowing a style from any 


eader of his own day. The tidings of 


(YShaughnessy’s sudden and early death 


last 
eda 


pheumonia reached me 
after [ had 
rom him speaking of the new book which 
e had a letter full of hopeful 
projects, and in every refleeting the 


He 


as SO thoroughly alive and Ssangulliie that 


vear, 
very shortly recel\ letter 
finished 
Way 
suoyant temperament of the writer. 
well understood and shared in the feel 
ng excited by the untimely closing of his 
career, and shown in the personal tributes 
to his Memory that appeared In the literary 
ournals. 
Arthur W. E. 
1844, and at the age of twenty had ob 
tained, through the aid of Lord Lytton, a 
place in the British Museum, where, dur 
ing the remainder of his life, he 
nected with the department of natural 
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poet 
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ful, thre ! through sey 
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v books An pic of Women 
ver 
SI 


passing 


tions ISN74) show 


Little received 
al 
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and was coldly 


did a eood 


ed 


ne dgdeal of eritic 


OTTO) 


one of his verv best | 


being a “ro ipot translations from modern 


French poets for a series of papers 1 he 


Gre ntleman S Magazine These vere ex 


quisitel) are to be found in his 


done, and 
ad Worker 
yand Win 
The original poems in this book are 
| 


posthumous volume, Sougs of 


SS ied by Messrs Chatte 


recently 1 
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In a who 


] 
LOO 


measure Gisappomting to those 


ked for a richer vield from O'Shaugh 


Ivrieal gveni after it liad lain 


HhessvV s 


fallow dun scarcely 
hat 


hich 


Me seven 


Show 1 upohl thought and 


Wal 


nation Ww a poet should gain after en- 


joving tl 


ie full period in which he reason- 


h the dexter 
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Now thi 


Ink 


may occupy 


his career 18 


il 
it; 


Is cralt. 


ended, there is a less« fora lesson 


yn 


will creep into every artist’s career, how- 


lesson 


endeavors to omit the 
his Mr. 


O'Shaughne SSY Was a rapid, nervous talk- 


ever strongly 


purpose of a from art 
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setting 
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to 


and ballads, an as 


the songs of other music of | 


if 


por ts, 


own composition, and was about to make 
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Sl¢ 
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Twickenham Fer 
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who wherever he goes ¢ Lit sO 


t} 
pest 
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WiUSIC Lh we alr 
this side of the v 


Marzials that 


land, and which, under thi 


Is tne KhHOoOWh on 


ter of the songs by are 
eurrent in Eng 
rovalty, must bring him in a pretty pet 
With this good luek, and his offiei 
beluind it he, like O'Shaue 
had a desk in the British Museum 
that I 
him of a cheery and forgiving temper 

In American 
have alluded to the numibe r and quality 
Then 


share of our contemporary verse is larg 


he 


for 


salary 
nessy, 


it natural should fir 


Was quite 


discussing literature 
of the lyrics written by women. 
{ 


and is valued not only for its tenderness 


Rs 
Vy. tty 7 


rican earnestness of man 


‘ Ame 
Hi emed quite sure of his ground, 


not 


ner 


and one to be easily diverted from it 


by criticism, but was an impulsive, kind 
ventleman, and conscientious in 
The 


portrait of him here given seems to me ¢ 


hearted 
in the treatment of his lightest work. 


good likeness, and isso considered by some 


who kne im intimately. 


that I 


the 


some compunetion 
Marzials 


ite distrust inthe bearing o 


i 


although 
£ 

bovish looking, tawny haired 
ho only needed a trouba 


ite to pass Tor min 


The fact 


1 


al 


1 
lt 
| 


il times Was 


traits of tl 


the 


Ving 1 The 


\\ 


| 
of Pigeo 
and 


his book, 


ol 


hool aad chosen 


S eolleection 


a 


; , 
il folk-lore exploits i 


the 


( xample ot 


a fantastic manner could 


was glad to remember that 


| 


ised hn Of nothing worse than 


t ] 


»inethod, and had admitted that his 
not wanting in faney, melo 

lt to 
lat he was an open hearted fel 
far 


rwed 


ere 


Was satisfaction 


a 


from bearing 
that the 
varded his ventures in a new direc 


0 me any 


ay success which 


tion had almost converted him to my way 


of thought He had been writing songs 


but often for its streneth of thought and 
The British 
appears to be relatively 


feeling. sisterhood of song 


less is 


numero 


than our own, but there are always 


England and Seotland a few contralt: 


It 


that no female poet of modern times has 


voices of a rare order. seems to mic 


fairly equalled Mrs. Browning, having i 
mind her constant, spontaneous wealth of 


production, her learning, her broad hu 


manity, the fervor and exaltation of he: 
spirit, and lastly, the imagination and in 
dividuality which made us tolerate the 


carelessness that unquestionably marr 


her work. Christina Rossetti often 


] 


subtler, deeper, more suggestive: her hold 


sure upon certain minds, and those ar 
F 
tion, and say that whoever has been tl) 


IS 


not far wrong who draw a neat distin: 
greatest, Miss Rossetti has been the finest 
Mis 
Ingelow and Miss Procter, compared wi 


that of Mrs. "ib, Be ab 


shows the advance from moonlight sent 


of English poetesses. The verse of 


Hemans and 


mentalism to direct and natural feeling 
Mrs. Augusta Webster is rightly called by 
Mr Stoddard a 
Her work is ambitious, and mark 


one of the best” of femal 
poets 
ed by a strength and breadth not thought 
to be the special traits of woman’s work 
Some years ago, in referring to her dra 
mas, I wrote that she is also ‘‘ objective i 

her dramatic scenes and longer idyls 
which are thinner than Browning’s, but 
less rugged: that 
ture, and is remarkably free from th: 
mannerism of recent verse.””. On extend 


‘she shows great cul 





ng my acquaintance with her books this 
view Is not materially changed 
That Mrs. Webster has a 


‘ather than a popular reputation is per 


prote ss onal 


haps evident from the fact that her several] 
volumes have not been brought together 


er a a 


oil Hestnge f . 


ina single book for general reading. But 
those not familiar with her writings will 
be glad to look at her portrait—of a re 
fined and purely English type, and plainly 
marked by intellect and sensibility. She 
is not only a poet, but also a ready and 
practical thinker. Through a period of 
years she contributed to the late E.vam 
iner, from which many of her articles and 
reviews have been collected in the volume 


A Housewife's Opinions. Their topies 
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like a 


writer, 
true 


journalist without 
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‘ uncompromising” 


first to ask 
lotted 
tive trial as ‘‘that which our universities 
inflict on 


as 


a competi 


male students,” and her point 
Mrs. Webster as 
a poet may be termed a pupil of Brown 
ing, may be seen by reference to her 
Dramatic Studies, Portraits, A 
Sold, and Other In a review, 
she pronounces Browning the ‘“‘chief of 
poets,” but learnedly criticises his trans- 


has sinee been gained. 


as 
Woman 


Poems. 
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is laid in 
W itching 
drama Was Warm 
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vritten during the 


scene 


the 


merry 
Times 


rs shorter 


pre tty songs inter 
¥ dramas have re 
of A 
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ected under the title 
Mrs. Webster 
rustic house in Cheyne 
ear the Chelsea Embank 
ir to the friends of Car 
is the of the 


She display ed the 


Her husband secretary 
irv Club 
her character by running, 
for 
how 
that 


her sensible 


practs 
in Is¢ 


Board 


candidate the School 


know the election 
resul school 


board mig })! tit 


ration. 


sure 


any 
by and 
Woman 


There n to be, the 


tion of Enelish 
thought 
these gentle palm-bearers whom I have 


Possibly the 


In hew 


vomen, few maidens whose 


mwenera 
sare tixed upon the succession té 


named artistic sensibilities 


of Enelish giris find due 
their 
taste ft 


expression in 


ippeal to the 


I 
na 


clress and 


sense of vision, in their 


decoration, and in pur 
: 


S that 
] ] 


Viliel 


’ ] 
are the modern 


i fashioned the tea 
The spring howeve 

it there 
the 


ind T should say th 


iver Opportunity than 


holesome weleome and 
me of anew Enelish poet 


that of Miss Veley, 


drifting 


CS, LING 


inseribed upon 


Was 1ny 2 


cvrood hap 


sister in the par 


and afterward in her 


ung sonestress who 


all seemed most hopefully and 


rallantly regard by 


her fellow-poets, 


} 
and 
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the surest among new 


fu ll the predictions made f 


portrait here given will 
nized by her acquaintances, 


+ 


tographer has eontrived to retain 


ness While very poorly 


eXPPressil 
vouth and grace which belong to the 
Miss A. Mary F 
eldest daughter of 
Robinson, F.S.A., a Londoner of st 


tastes and acquirements, 


owmial Robinson 


mv friend Gi rare 
whose eal] 

that « in 
Morr 


occuples a 


decorative art, a business like 
on by the firm of which the poet 
At home, he 


old-fashioned house in Gower Street 


a member. 


the literary and musical receptions in Mrs 


Robinson's drawing-room, or in his | 
which is curiously rich with rare a 
the 
panions, and without the insular tings 
to Ens } 


writing guild excepted) who hav 


ry, 


antique volumes, he is best of ¢ 


sometimes belongs lishi 


elled, as he has, outside the royal 
daughter is fortunate in her hon 
the friendly encouragement of th 
literary world, by many of hos 
bers, and most certainly by mys 
thought to be possessed of that 
faculty—a true gift of song. No 
one to be diverted from its steadfas 
vation by any temporary success 
praises of the circle in which she n 

Her modest claim to the laurel was 

put forth ina little book entitled A Hand 
ful of Honeysuckle, | r 
but 


and sonnets. 


containing no lo 
a collection of Iyries, ballads 
One the 
“God Sent his Angel to Reform the Eart 
and ‘** Love, Death, and Art,” and her t 
ballad, 


seen eoOIne the rounds of 


poem, 


or two of latter 


‘Captain Ortis’s Booty,” [I have 
the American 
press The volume, like all first books 
showed the influences that surrounded thi 
author: there was a good deal of the ré 


ballad 


pre-Raphaelitish atmosphere, but through 


frain and business in if, 
all this the promise of a rising poet I wil 


piece, Whieh 


+ 


venture to quote a single 
me seems very beautiful, and which. per 
haps, few Americans have seen 


‘DAWN ANGELS 


I watched, awake, 


eavens 
that 
, torn 


bars of Heaven 


Whos and rifted, 
Had beat the all night. 
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Miss 
critical 


writer of 
Mrs 


student ol 


Robinson also is a pros 


other essavs. and, like 


and 


Browning, an enthusiastic 


Greek. Her second book. recently out 


contains a translation of **The Crowned 
Hippolytus,” followed bs miscel 


of the 


anthology, the 


hi rnew 
She. too. is one 
Ward's 


Barbauld, Joanna Baillie 


laneous poems. 
to 
articles on Mrs 

Mrs 


and excellently done 


contributors 


from her pen, 
efforts 


hening hand 


being 
Her later 


i 


show the grasp of a strengt 


and Hemans 


But the most interest rightly is felt in this 


cirl’s career as 


winning and picturesque 
i poet. Her poetical genius, however it 
be iby her 
al achievements, is of more import than 
latter Were | pe rmitted to 
sugae stion to her, it 
note how many fi 


may sustaines learned and erit 
make 
that 


scholars 


any would be 


she should ne 
and translators are constantly rising in 
natural and 


Britain, and how few 


Trained 


Great 
truly English poets. as she has 
the ts 
tendencies may too strongly influence her 
Muse. 
moods, or that take hold of some essential 
the 


been in atmosphere of London, i 


Her ly ries that express her own 


ly English theme. with home color 
and feeling, are original and effective. If 
she will look still more in their direction, 


and sing for the English people, she will 
touch their hearts; and for the poetess of 
in doing 


hand 


her quality who shall sueceed 
this, love and fame 
hand beyond the hedge-rows 

When pleasure 
seekers throng to hear the music upon the 
West New Pier at 
breezy, attractive place, res mbling 
Manhattan 
Half 


are Walting in 


Ad seniores honores. 


or Brighton, it is a 


no 
own 


our 
of an August 


much 
M 


thing so 
Beach at 3 P. 
way down the Pier a 
stationed, with a 
fired by the sun’s rays 
precisely at meridian 
find this inscribed with a legend from the 
verse of an aged English poet, long ad 
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is 


large si 
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that 


if the sun chooses 
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It was good to 
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Park 
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Gate of regen 


in which the old poet 
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bined, like a student's 


Here he 


colleetion oO 


POOML In ¢ 
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lived alone amidst a bewildering 


the | 


rel 
old 
some 
old 
Instruments, 
not | remem 
Lucien Bor and 
by eigh Hunt 
fe: 
were 
that 
deed, he looked like a Venetian of 
How 
How swift 


nomadic 


f household treasures 


ics of years of pilgrimage and song 


books. old and sketches 


portraits 
by famous hands and of famous fo 
MSs 


swords, 


letters : musical 


] 


OLS 
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and what 
oft 
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pist 


ber a portrait iparte 


one oft Sie 


Horne 


ion, silvery hi: 


] ] 
S Classical 


comple xX 
ur by the black 


Titianesque cap he wears and, in 
the six 
Ss reminis 
ited the talk 


1h 


| 1 
teenth century brave hi 


. ] 
ceences,. ala abi 


this 


1803, and has been drive 


ol bard, who as born 


n all his life by a 


ure \ h has 
hindered the consecutive flow 
He in the Mexican army; lived, 
like Domett,in Australia, he held 
country office during the mining 
and now has returned to Eng 


passion for advent sorely 


of his work 
served 
Where 
an up 
excitement ; 
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ney radical. 
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ion from the g 
need it, 
Lord 


lice for the 


reased by 


Horne 
Amer 


and during his 


miusiec 
SOJOUPT acquired some 
le guitar. Miss Field and my 
{him to pilav for he being 
He 


vuitars, each 


Us, 


oath to play nor we to hear 


ed assortment of 


a separate place in his atfee 
se, one altel the other, he 
and tested 


and with 


fit for an empress,’ 


guitars of Mex 
One enriched 
we 

re riaht It had belong 
eénie de Montijo, daughter of 
id through a romantic series of 
had fallen into old Orion’s hands 


Mr. Horne and Miss Field 


and afterward I saw him 


That ¢ 


dined 


venimng 


Vith us, 


more than once. [I wonder if many Lon 


don authors realize how 


brave a genius 


He 
Vietor 


fashioned stamp is passing 


lest adavs among them, and how very 
} tt ht be to h 
About x 


brought to 


vlhio reminds us of 


the First Empire, 
among the adroit, j idicial expt 
f the Third? Landor, . Bul 
Poe, Mrs and ot 


howl 


Browning 
Browning, Lewes, 
kinsmen have in turn acknow] 
He ith 


and his work is of 


his FeMLUS 


g has, in tr 
tact 


Phir 
than uneven 
cellence often 
» + 
But 


treme? and how undaunted, how h 


careless, often 


eXT) 
rant. who nowadays dares to be 
Webster, the extravaganes Phe 

of Marlowe” and ** Laura Dibalzo”™! W 


in this century 
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Ol 


has written dramas ni 
triking than Gregory VII. or Cosmo 
Vedic t Wi re | 


Horne’s works and 


Making a revi¢ 


career, L could 
ret 
ing only of his genius 


something to reg but to-day Lam thi 
That he car 
finished and severe artist was proved 
his epic, ‘* Orion’ —disdainfully issued 
the 
runhnIne 
shilling and half-crown editions 


price ot a ta 
throu 


tained and lofty model of blank vers 


every one knows, at 


thing, and afterward 


lately been republished in Boston for 
benefit of a new 


that 


veneration 
1) ] 

we have no collective edition of 

author's leading poems, dramas, and 

Mi 


from the Royal Spanish Academy its ere 


medal for his poem on Calderon, whi 


eal preces Horne has late lv rece! 


through some informality, was ruled o 
of competition for the special Calderon 
prize, and | that he 

serves it. 


doubt not well ce 
Trelawny was another among the elder 
men Of mark, associated in the mind 
Domett (the Waring of Browning's poem 
and Horne, and this from his kindred spir 
it of adventure rather than from his lit 
( rary work. He will long be remembe ! 
ed as the friend of Greece, the comracd 
of Byron, Hunt, and Shelley, and for h 
Althoug 
his narrative was not wholly in the best 
taste, the leonine, virile nature of the ma 
gained him the enthusiastic friendship « 
Swinburne. 


Recollections of these poets. 


after the deat 
of Landor, whose name had stood in t] 


This Came 
young poet’s heart for England, as thi 
names of Mazzini and Hugo have for Ital) 
and France. Referring to the pleasantry 
of his friends with respect to his life-long 
fondness for very little children and ver) 
old persons, Mr. Swinburne wrote: ** Of 
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»f pre Sery ; 
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per ( ills and dies 
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unerous trout streams 
the woods are of an 
cy coldness. Thesnow, 
vhich falls to a depth of 
six or seven feet, melts 
ind sinks into the sandy 
vround to re-appear 


Trow dee )) seated springs \ Temper \ 


39°, which is exactly equal to the | hard maple 


annual temperature I thie place the continent 


orests prevent the stun frrom disco eries of cop 


iiny the cround or the water, And probably 


nally the lake is so deep—its bed reaching 
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low the level of the | many 
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eral hundred feet be 
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] 4 4 } 1 
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itudes are so stronely attached to thei 

Homes 
ications of th The few Indians wh are left on th 
‘sun is fol- | northern peninsula are a peaceful, harm 
less folk. They live by hunting and fish 


Ing, acting as @uides for exploring parties 


and a few work in a desultory way in th 


pineries. Many of them own. sail-boats 


filled with a soft | and live in framed houses, and have adopt 
illteno’elock | ed the white man’s clothes. sut some 


»one can read | still retain the blanket and the wigwam 
litfused, and | and can speak only their own language 
mMvstic : The father in charge of the Catholic mis 
kindly svn sion at L>Anse, whose knowledge of them 

ss Of Gay is min Is pe rhaps us accurate as that of any othe 


ind solemnity of | person, puts their number at two thousand 





the gentle and | nearly all of whom ean speak English im 


draws the heart | perfectly Their tribal relation is slowly 





one perceives how | decaving—in faet, exists only as a tradi 


iabitants of hieh lat tion The name of the tribe he writes 





rHE UPPER 


He 


fatal etfeets of 


Otchipwes Savs that 
resist the 


ower classe Ss ol 


Wii 


t. and that 


es 


mnie nb Contac 


e full-bloods are eradu: 


fhe inherited habits of wens 
t into the constitution of th 


regular food and shelter have a pauperiz 


| 
fect on them Ina few ve: 


left 


t 


of them will be the 
names Oo the IS nds and bavs and rivers 


trace melodious 


vhere they fished and h inless per 


token of their remain in 


ips a 


\ime rican 
the I 


hail 
mongrel 


SOV ¢ 


he darker cheek or hair of 


eree; for 


itizen of obscure pedi 


ind quarter breeds, though a 


race, seem to have, in contradiction to the 


veneral rule, greater powers of resistance 
than the pure-bloods 

It is fortunate that the Jesuits and voy 
ageurs came into this country before the 
\mericans, so that the Indian and French 


4 { 


local names were firmly fastened be 


and instead of 
the eternal and Madison 
Adams, and North this and New 
have Escanaba, Negaunee, Marquette, Isle 
Royale, Grand Portage, Allouez, | 


our people took possession 


; 
Jackson and 


-ewabic 


PENINSULA 


that, we 


MICHIGAN 


Menominee, and Michigamme 


autiful word 


prono ced as 


broad a It is the name of 


anoe trip adownh which has a 


{ 
I wood tite 


Without its disecom 


hame ofa 


abie is the Indian 
hills, and has been changed 
which 


With what a 


con 


s error into ** Penokee 

adopted 
Iscript 
tended ! word signifying 


the of a 


imortalize it 


Lyon LCC] as Hhadiie 


Drildie Vi \ t I rhaty 


Pa ee = 
ae daegon 
anne ‘-Z 


Sr gs 
Ae dict Jaen te 


| deve 
pports 
ousand people 
‘t industries, t] 
Ol copper To. 
arriead On and Is 


necessitt proa wtion 


wentv-live 
hundred thou 


grown steadily till it 


VO ¢ lic ranaboutt 


enched one 


sand tons in 1862, has 


touched one 


in IS7Y, and 


nd one-half millions of tons 


will exceed two millions of 


Most of this 
to ( 


tons in ISSs2 lnmense pro 


vyhence it is 


coal of Ohio 


duet is taken leveland, 


distributed by rail to meet the 
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reciprocati 


Ith hosmoke "SOL 
of escaping ste: 
pipes and cyl 
cold 
around the exhaust 
saves: there 
parent 
tion 
chine 
alive 
its work ¢ 
the car-loads of ore 
‘aised 
surface 
hh 
bed from. fifty 
hundred and 
wide, which h 
excavated in an 
eut 
hundred feet The 
\ compara f this chasm are of dee p red 
v quartzite, and from the bride 
Linagnificent effect \t 


black tloor of iron ore 


ted on t it spot era 


charcoal, making i pans it Give 


priced iron for the bottom is a 
Pa ] } 1 1 
iid sheets vinich men and horses look like atomic 
vorld than that Drilling and blasting between th 
fur- | hanging massive cliffs look ve 


] 
COal 
and indeed ean hardly 


Olt Ous, 
The dee per workings” 


this, and in them a root 
protection, which Sel 


Gomme ce 


ind suites of immens 


LONE floors and roots and 
acnet ore Aroul 


lustrous 
the power drills are at 


les worl 
striking six hundred blows a min 
hi bv the compressed ail Which is ea 
in a rubber hose to eve ry part ol thi 


( They are as rapid as a sewihg 
achine, and not much larger, but ene 
of which, indee 
are diminutive copies But t vo ve 


a steam-hammer 


haired voung Danes, who are di 
a hole by he old-fashioned metho« 


alternately with sledg@e-ham 


bold and | of strikine 
} 


meerimng mers on a steel bar hel 


| 1h) position 1)\ 
] 
I 


and hoisting | their comrade, are mueh better wort! 
looking at than the busy little machines 


They are in a very constrained position 
of the race 





but every movement is full 





THE 


neh comes) trom 


velopme it 


il 


+, * Hea 
s more it will be 
eel rail 

a railroad in Kansas or 


Atlantic on 


bushel of vheat ¢: 


ted a thousand 


i sort won rail 


wverv one 1n this part 
covered 


and talk 
In the 


pehiibisttia 
red ore dust 


Won 


ho 


1hh 


‘urs the words 
* specular,” 
he 


The 


Hiih 


“output of 
Onevery side 
to’ 


half an hour fast 


are set 


sold fashioned sul 
More 


are 


} " 
than one thou 


thie \ 


The |] 


1 ive 


ind Mien 1) oods 
prospecting 
ind OWLeELrPS 
erantineg 
Is 


that if 


SIQ HIN 
ny pr 
bed of 


} 
laib UnNCOVer a 


no hus land, the tinder 


entitled to a certain in 
third 


these 


rest, generally one 


| | 
bhose Who obtarn 


hire woodmen. for 


sinall fraction of th 
) explore for them 


ertain formation 
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LCOLOGICHA 


he nomenclature count 
range . 1 

haped min 

<pressed. it 

from 

The 


d and twisted 


seeds 
one stra 

my 
irth’s surface that it is almos 
lo distinguish ther bedding 

were smoothed 
ld be 
t good-sized Western Stite 


ice outa 


larer ehot 


eninsula wou 


vround down 1 the great con 


cer, and left covered with sane 


ind bowlders. on all but the li 


and th another month 


1); 
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I | | Prom 
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rough and rea 
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isnot more 


from one 


CANAL, CONNECTING 


tercalled Portage Lake 


large boats pass freely. On 


t are the creat stamp 


opper mines, and a few 


the great Calumet and 


vhether viewed com 
rv industrially, is one 


shments of the world 
omerate rock varying from 


thickness, and reach 


tin 
inknown depth into the earth, 


more than 


and veined through 


of its length with copper—not cop 
fh must Lo through an ex 
e process of coneentration and smelt 

lie copper vood enough to 


to pennies and receive the 

ne-twentieth or more of the | 
retlect that 
rth three hundred and eighty 


hat the 


mmper and Whel we 


rr cular monthly 


mine is fourteen hundred 


er mimes whose rock con 


is much copper, and is less 
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y obtained, are able to earn reg 


dividends, we can form some idea of t 


princely income of this magnificent pro 


erty \t tl isa Village of « 





LAKES SUPERIOR AND HURO 


thousand inhabitants, all living on lan: 


and in houses owned by the company 
and on wages paid by the company \s 
i straightforward manly development. of 
American civilization this village of Cal 
umet is without a peer. There is no law 
ver, and the only justice of the peace 

obliged to as superintendent of the 
railroad for occupation, 


act 
There is, indeed 
a lawver in the adjoining and subsidiary 
village of Red Jacket, but one lawyer 

of necessity as harmless as half a pair of 
No 
State-prison during the ten vears of the 
town’s life 


shears. one has ever been sent to 


During a stay of a fortnight 
no one under the influence of lig 


state of 


1 saw 
Wwor-—a things so unnatural in 
mining town as to make one feel uneasy 
Two ** Molly Maguires” from the coal r 
FIONS would the 
Th 
moral tone is as bracing as the fresh coo 


alr. 


noise than 
two thousand employés of Calumet. 


make more 


The miner, instead of eying a stran 


ger sulkilv, and as if hesitating which 
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THE UPPE! 


tone he should throw hh 
ood day < heerily and heartily 


a 


Mh 


tune rural population of 


Norwes 


Ne 
are Swedes. 
Seoteh, C 


Bol 


helilal 
ad Grerman 


OYrhHishMmen, 


SHAMS, Ss, Opanlaras 


s quietly and harmonio 
Aimer 


curt 


veloping into self-respecting ca 


LEMS 


thie 


Thirteen languag 


Mining 


lly pre fer this mixture of 


SpoKeH 


reservation COMPANIES 


tio eS 
{ 


t 
hail 


Sa security against Strikes *COnEUSION 


tongues has been a pres 


lawful combinations 


UPERIOR COPPER 


building of the Tower of Babel The tie 
vhich binds wage-earning men together is 
readily ! A 
miners’ UnLOM Tn thirteen languages Is In 


possible. 


unloosed by ace jealousies 
ut the Calumet Company have 
10 reason to fear strikes among any 
tion of their force 


without 


por 
No man is discharged 
forced to 
Pay-day is as punctual as the moon 
‘OmMpany employ 
have 


eause, or lose time 
The 
four physicians, and 
built’ a school-house ( 


with amp 
room for twenty-two teachers and ei: 


| 
een hundred children, and equipped it with 


tll the most approved aids to teaching 
lo the miners’ aid fund the company sub 


PENINSI 


LA HIGAN 


he amount the 


ft 
sO much 


» absolute 


the com 


prin 


ples oO 


( 


it body of world 
he strong 


1th 


ot 


( ontrol 


On 
bine 


NE—WASHING 


of the Erie Railway 


pea 


~ the une 


ilized bandit 
hn to crop out in every conductor and 


| 


A 


brakeman: and if 
thie 


basing influence 


his SDI t 


1 Heel 


Would 


l eouk 


ente. 
aie 

through the 
organization, and make Calumet among 
maines Erie was among railroads 
A g a trust in 
With their une» 


ample d faeilities for producing copper, the 


Calumet anc i direction, 1ts 
f; ] e) 
| 


What tl 


sal 


i¢ 


rr property like this is 


more senses than one 


company have the power of crushing com 


They might run the price of the 
metal up and dov 


the 


petition 


has one 


the 


narrow 


1] 
a Dall in 


tosses 


air, until all 


Working on 


companies Wio are 


a margin were forced 


f 





a pressure OT SIX 
very working point 
sembles a seetion of a rect 
Might parallel main ave 
its railroad, reach half a. 
Hhadeney ( ! he earth Twenty three horizon 
W hile treets nearly a mile lone intersect thi 
another The work roes On day and 
found, it ca t hundred and ten days in the yea (yon 
1@ Copper region vet | down into this mine and seeing the yp 
veloped ‘apital atu- | fection of the machinery, the tremendo 


tt { 


w business where fects of the nitro-olycerine explosion 


} 


prepondera- | the splendid pliysique and diseiplins 


1 
the foree, all material obstacles seem 
vanish, and one says involuntarily, °° W 
not keep on till we touch the centre of t 
»hundred |) earth 
the sl » of forty de The income of this mine ascends to 


hed: and the new eom apex ol the social pyr amid—if there be 


’ 
f three thousand hors America a social pyramid and if 


enough to ti the tw or: | apex. The results of the ore: 
the ) il MXposition | fortunes mb our country are 
todo their work in addition, | part so paltry—a mansion 
ipplving power till a depth ue, a Villa in Newport, a 
(‘om nimble horses, a family fruges consi 
nati, at best a 
leryv oO] chance 
ed picture . 
quently 
outeome 
country is 
eratulated that 
vearly | 
Into yort 
and attain 
jects It seems ane 
agveera 
an industrial a 
lishment, but it is not 
too much to Sav it ¢ 
and Hee] 
that it adds an hone 


vreat scent 


Lake Superi 
mines have the a 
vantage of producin 
metal free fron. an 
alloy of antimony o 
nickelorarsenic. | 
many of the mune 

eat masses of native 
metal are found s 
large that they must 





be cut in place Wit 
chisels. 
All the more im 


portant mines are sil 





tated on the ancient 





hone 
ated ‘ { f from 
ie solid 
a ot Trom 
four hundred feet 


md mo 


1 


hn borought from some 


vations could © COUN 


pot ai 
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Her mother 


l any kind of ; 


the neigh haven't 


arently frank | use, have vou 


' : : 
had 


But there Mrs. Blackie 
hnpossible vin the 
OM a& Ques Gr owned 


her intent von te rowed 
morrow under the pretext 
S peontes, which, she had to you, 
friendly Vi J and then 
something 
thrityve arrang 
wkie unaided 
‘arried 
X> morning 
f the meadow 
branch 
the afternoon Mi 
Vagon, accompanl 
hostess’s little sona 


hn Cole’s farm, to se 


had hot had ORS 
the island 
on for a 


then 





said to herself. 
sight of him.” Turning the skiff, she took 


one oar fora p iddle, and followed thedrag 





on-fly He flew on now more steadily 





middle of th stream No | hands although 
motives; per swim around me 

and peo! whi 

on Ol 


‘ rr 
dragon iy Ss 
he 


Tie 
had a 
1 1 \ 
volng home put whethet 
t onward ul to | 
< and she rave a eyoaln 


ips Wit 
e Jed Annes boat 


vy suddenly narro ) 
the long Howevt 
uid ent 


ior 
where 


Here, 


‘ itered a i 

yPUS touched 
wid ( verylhine 

st him The sun wa ink 

western horizon is time 

» sal 


hut ‘ 


line; 1 
d to ners iI that 
and ¢ 


row, 


furl 5 si 
yn on the mol 
i rN 


ild CO 
eool glen to whicl M 
\ y Whenstit 


yroug 


TAU 


vo ag 


| » this 


de had | 
ached home sire pour l 
~™ state of proto wna a 
yb Wad lett handed enoue 

{ tain, 


1 Miss Lots th 


come to lool Ly 

at all chopped 

DON Now the ti tie 

“ESSIOIS 1S UNE most ast! +\ the large! \ 

and so ve ve lost « \ \ } a | ‘ iii 

f the we on thrown Ht not pie Wil nn 1 } »and = simp!) 

talking abo it peorles ng e, Of there is no mau! 
a fair to-mor { railway, nothite ') 

her for mails 


, lifetime Theres 
\ of course | ust go more | 


put, 


ou 


nistake 
ver 1 the imp! 

art of the | 
price ¢ 
of enougil 


WHOLE . 


ud the 
to speak 
to last 
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loor id the grav ashe 


Then st 
with 


pushed 


But du 





vovage homeward the fear did ne 


lv die away lam growing foo] 








ANNE. 





ishly nervous,” she said to herself, with a 
weary sigh. 


1ce d 


at the fair; but she had seen a person 


Miss Lois had discovered no left-hat 
1en 
‘hom she considered suspicious 
‘He 


to Anne, in the 


a person 
middle 
low 


hey used when within the house, 


ho sold medicines. was 


zed,”’ she said tone 
} “and 
he had a down look—a thing I never could 
bide. He spoke, too, in an odd voice. I 
ispected him as soon as I laid my eyes 
ipon him, and so just took up a station 
He wasn't left 
unded exactly,” she added, as though he 

oht 
“put he 


We b 


e 1 
iy him, and watched. 


have been so endowed inexactly: 


is capable of anything—left-hand 


footed, or whatever you please. 


: : : 
taking a good long look at him, 


mt around and made (of course by 


chance, 
} 


obody 


and accidentally) some inquiries. 
seemed to know much about him 


] 


t that his name is Juder (and highly 


except 
appropriate in my opinion), and he came to 
the fair the day before with his little hand 
of medicines, and went out again, into 


Do 


eart 


the country somewhere, at 
you mark the significance of that, Ruth 
Young? He did not stay at the Timloe 
hotel (prices reduced for the fair, and very 
like the oth 
but although the fair is to be 
nued over to-morrow, and he is to be 
re, he took all the trouble to go out of 
vn for the night.” 
had 
Anne, abstractedly. 
‘IT saw him with my own eyes take in 
dollars and dollars. Singular that when 
country people will buy nothing else, they 
will buy patent medicines. No: the man 
that murder, and 
could not stay at that hotel, Ruth Young. 
And that’s my theory.” 
In her turn Anne now related the his 
y of the day, and the discovery of the 
solitary cabin. 


sunset. 


reasonable beds on the floor), 


rade 


rs 5 


‘**Perhaps he no money,” said 


knows something of 


to 


Miss Lois was not much 
‘A man is bet 
ter than a house, any day,”’she said. ‘‘ But 
the thing is to get the man to say ‘cold.’ I 
shall ask him to-morrow if he has any 
cold in the head or on 
and, as he tells long stories about 


impressed by the cabin. 


pills for a 
lungs; 
the remarkable cures his different bottles 
have effected, I hope, when I once get him 
started, to hear the word several times. I 
confess, Ruth, that I have great hopes; I 


down.” 
Miss Lois went again to the fair, her 
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the | 


mission bubbling within he 
the morning she started: at 
With 


mnet 


evening she returned. 

bedraggled, and | 
Anne's 
and demanded tragically that the 


ae ' 
switch should be taken from the she 


shaw] 


| , 
came to room. closed 


applied to her own thin shoulde: 


deserve it,” she said. 
**For what 2?’ said Anne, sn 


Miss Lois returned no answer until she 


Ming 


had removed her bonnet and brought for 
ward a chair, seated herself up : 
verely erect, with folded arms, and place 
her feet of 

went to that fair,” she began, in ae 
trated tone, ‘and I followed that n 
cine man; wherever li 


on the round another atl 
neen 
edi 
stopper d his hand 
cart and tried to sell, J was among his au 
dience. 


| heard all his stories over and 


over again; every time he produced his 
LT watch 


: 
his hands, too, and made up my mind that 


three certificates, J read them. 
they would do, although I did not cate! 
him in open left-handedness. I now tried 
‘cold.’ ‘ Have you any pills for a cold in 
the head?) I asked. But all he 

‘ves,’ and he brought out a bottle. 
[ tried him with a cold on the 
it Was 


said was 
Then 
lunes; but 
‘What 
2” J 


though I had not quite made up my mind; 


just the same. are your 


testimonials for colds remarked, as 
and he thereupon told two stories, but they 
were incoherent, and never once men 
tioned the word I was waiting to hear 
‘Haven't you ever had a cold yourself 

I said, getting mad. ‘Can’t you speak ? 
And then, looking frightened, he said he 
often took thi 

medicines, and that they always « 
him. And then hurriedly, and without 
waiting for the two bottles which I held 
in my hand tightly, he began to move on 
with But he had 
Ruth—he had actually said ‘gold!’ 
with the stings of a guilty, 
science torturing him, he 


had colds, and that he 


nred 
rea 


said ‘gold,’ 
And, 


murderous con 


his cart. 


was going away 
without the thirty seven and a half cents 
which those bottles cost! It 
was enough for me. I tracked him from 
that 


each two 


moment at a distance, of 


course, 
he 

[I think during the day I 
walked, owing to doublings 


When 


and in roundabout ways, so that wout 
not suspect. 
must have 


and never stopping, twenty miles. 


lat last the fair was over. and he started 
feel the spirit rising within me to run him | 


away, I started too. He went ky the main 


road, and I by a lane, and such work as I 


| had to keep him in sight, and yet not let 
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several 


ltr 
0 turned 


toward a 


‘amp; 


What ck 


and 
a parcel of chil 
of te 


Mn founded 


nor 


ne man sat 
round, 
he 


ney 
open 
and 
] 


iest 


bread, ¢ Se, 


a, while the ele 


1c they all 


began Lo 


little tot, 


} 
Lic 


called him 


and I ap 


cathered 


1 
he 
ned 

lem, 


Aas too mu 
De ! 
vuth, 


scene. 
in a rhite of 


sort 
tl ‘What 


ing me around all 


ldren in 


yas voinge toeat 


»v follow 


ry 


1, trying tobe brave, 
how seared he was 


} 
COU see 


‘unexpected, you know, 
that he 
said f 


Are 


my 


at yur so far from 
oa 


vou 


» know who 


a woman ¢ 


see,’ said the poor creature, 


e children around 2 
{ 


¢ . ] 1. } 
trom your Looks tha 


you evel 
"OV 


thoughtfully remarked 


s Lois, interrupting her own narrative, 
But how 


it at sight 


en said before. 

‘an know 

and always 
[Then said I to her, ‘ Are you the mother 
the of 1 the And 


how came you to be se medicines 


a mystery to me 
nah 


nN, se children ? if s 


11; or 
Ling 
a { 


\ 
\ 


di 
i? 
L w: 


cart 


» like a Man ¢ It’s perfee ly S 
to be arre ster 
me if 
‘The 


) } 
husband, ali 


O1 iS 


ant 
ced to my 

w! four weeks 
What was 
the medicines, and 
Lo 
He was about my size, and I coul 


[ 


ago 


Without a cent. 


‘ ay 
KNOW all 


say when he sol 


yt { 


during fair-time fo 


lothes. jus 
t] 


his « 
while 


But it’s 


hn, so vou don’t know.’ 


) 


thought I'd try 
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ot 


‘the children 
to get started. 


And 


come along 


only for a lit 
I cut 


done 


the sake 


So my 


it” tolerab 


S 


you and 


ired my life out of me vesterd Ly 


, 
haton earth you! 


I don't see W 
* Ruth, I took tea with that fam 
the hill-side, and I wave the all the 


ey Lhad with me. I have now com: 


€ mh it 
Any plan you have to propose, [ll 


{ 


without a word { 
this ft to lead 


did say gold for eold,” added 


x have decided that 
Hission ihn lif Is 7i¢ 
she M 


Lois, with the spirit of * 


} « 
t < 


SCISSOPS 


‘I am afraid a good many person 
answered Anne. 

The next day Miss Lois gave herself 
passively to the boat. The y were to ta 
and r 


W he 


thev reached it, it was again deserted 


courage in each other's presence, 


to the solitary eabin on the shore. 


here is no path leading to it or 


{ 
t 


from it in any direction,” said Miss Le 


after peeping through the small wind: 
‘The The ow 
theref 
ean not have been 


fire is still burning. 


whoever it is, uses 
long rone 


re, 
Citi 
would be out.” 
‘If he had 
should have met him,” 
still haunted by the old fear, and wat 
ing the forest glades apprelensively 
‘*How do you know i 
Miss Lois, with grim humor. 
5 Howe vor, 
say, if he had gone down the river 
bably we should have met him 
bably’ is all we have to stand on 


fire 
: gone down the riv 


suggested A 


t 


is a him 


Xt 


this, too, i woman. as 


a 


& iL 
j le a p 
and ft 


1 


| chances are, therefore, that he has 


\} 
| They took their places in the skiff aga 
| and the little craft moved forward 
another half-hour they 
| surprise, a broad expanse of shin 
opening out before them: the river 4 
the outlet of a little lake two miles long 
‘* This, then, is where they go fishn 
| said Miss Lois. 
the pond, but I thought it was on the ot 
f Push 


f 
There are two boats on it, both dug-o 


up. So we will go up.” 


;} er ( saw, to thie 


ing wv 


‘*The Blackies Spoke 


er side of the valley. out, Rut 


l 
| 


| 


we'll row by them. 

The first boat contained a boy, wh 
and sh« 
boat, whic 


| said, wed 
string of fish. 
was farther up the la 
He also fishing, and 

shaded by an old slouch hat. 


‘Good-day, mums,” 
The second 
= 


n 


I 
] 
| 


e, contained a ma 


his face 
Anne, wii 


was 


r 
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vas rowing, st 


could not see him as they ap 
proached ; but she saw Miss Lois’s hands 
close suddenly upon each 


other in 


prep 


What. 


iread gloves, and was red for 
No word 
ly On, al 


When 


she s 


ine, she knew not 
rowed 


Wi 


san 


ipa steadi 


is throbbing 


too ( 


Fi he 
} 
1 


cou ‘ nse at the man, 


hat it was: he 
t hand. 
Their skitt 
his dug 
>of amile 
they 
them. 
under 
hat, 


ant 
iry 


Was holding his rod 


lef 
f had not paused; it passed him 
ed 


t onw 
a . 
before they 


and 
half a mile 
were afraid the v ry é 
Anne 


leofa 


out, moy ard a 
»would 
the 
took off her 
and bathed her pale f: the 
ater. 
‘After all, it is the vaguest 
1 Miss Lois, rallying 


ng forward the 


Then 


bes 


the shac tree, 


> IN 


kind of a 
ind bring 

‘the 
» than 


hance,” sai 
COMMON 
al 
M1y medeeine Mah 
You must not be excited, Ruth.” 


beeause IL hi 


sense View 
ase: “no better a one 


the 


this stag 


peony farmer or 


‘T am excited only 
ht so much of the 
» theory that the 
the 
up 
tantly.’ 


LVe 


Anne 
man who did it 


of that 


river,” said 


went 


from foot meadow in a 


and this river, has haunted me 


The ori Ss 
ot the 


are like seaff 


house 


ding: 


they are 
you can not 


ld the 
use witho Miss Lois. 
‘What to do 

iether this 1 has 
vhether 
‘oold.’ me, 
l you On the 
whole, I think you had better speak to him: 
your face 


When 


] 
Cai, 


said 
next 

all his 

man, and 


om,” 
is to sé 
fingers 


he 


or 


whether 
LO 


LVS, 


Vill you leave if 


speak him yourself? 
is in your favor.” 
Anne 


they 


herself 
rowed down the 
and passed ne to the 
paused. 
se Beige 
in a voice tota 
" 


¢ to the effort 


sufficiently 
lake again, 
arer dug-out, and 


you taken many fish said 


lly unlike her own, 


she made to control it 
fisherman looked up, took his rod in 
right hand, lifted 

string of fish. 

‘Pretty good, he said, re 


Anne withslow nia proval. 


and, with his left, 


carding 
‘Have 


some 


*] 
reco. 


‘Oh no,” she answered, almost 
ing. 

Sut, on the whole, 
a few for tea, Ruth,” 
ing to the rescue 


ed, 


I think I should like 
said Miss Lois, hasten 
‘my health add 
addressing the fisherman, *‘not being 


@ she 


their 


ime of Mr 
fish | 


ask too much 


} » foot 
iit Lilt 


Your 


sh muld like 


is 
are your 

if you do not 
The 


bjected 


man named his price, wid 
hold 


avea 


and the 
asked him 

that she might | 
) rod aside 


and ; 


fish shi 


Then she 
Fal, 
laid h 
eht hi 


held 
pre 


rand 


wd, iss 


ferred, he tachedthem with his left 1 
Two pairs of harp, and aid 
ed by spectac . he ot PS 1 ft 


} { ~ Ul vi 1Y t, in 
tent, yet fearful, watched his 
When he held 


widow long in fi 


very moton 


Lil 


vard tl 


r her 


rem, the 
purst 
urd them, 


palm of his hand was 


co ild 
Wm 


see 


ALse 


Anne 


) 
eraer 


1 ’ ; 
had 1owWw 

J 
woman did not dare 


paid the 


} } 
Ashe d her 


She 


money, took the 


niece to row on down 
then, 

as afraid of the sun's heat, 
had a sun-st 


mented Mr 


KHOWLN 


} = 
the lake, 


not forgetting, even to add 
| ha 
the life of tl 


Anne ro 


Lshe 


ving 
roke during 
Young wed 
e wha 
they had 
and W 
ler 
3 ak 

‘* Left-handed, 


hunger 


i} ivdly 


until 


Was aoe 


the t 


reached 


out of 


little 
rain, ere 


the 


sight 


: 
curve un overhanging did 


trees, 


SI 
ind « 
Miss Lois 


You 


his 


vuth 


under 
‘But 


almost 


hions 


tips,” said 


now you acted. 


betrayed 
ue.” 

‘T could not help it,” 
W he n | 
Oh 


said Anne, shud 
that hand, 
Helen!” 
to f: 
felt 


eh she w 


dering Saw and 

thought 
‘You 

said Miss 


W xeut 


poor, tite ror 


mi ay incies,” 
Lois. i he too 


aliens 


an in 
ard « ement, vuld not 
acknow eadw@ve it. 


The fishe: 
broad : 


seemed too long f 


» and 


rinall Was short IM Statl 


he Was ar’, and 
his body in 
His head was set on his shoul 
ders without 1 throat, 


were together, 


museul; arms 


tor as he 


sat 
his boat. 


isible his small eyes 


ir twinkled 


} 
ana 


very ne 
he spoke, Willi¢ 


1 
contradicted 


when his massive 


rthful 


jaw 


ferrety mil hess aS 
his muscular frame contradicted the 


child 
peculiarly 
uppe 
teeth 


ish, vacant ¢ 


x pression of his 


1] ae 1+] 
small boyish mouth, Lose 


r lip pro 
rh 


LrroWw 


VeLlow Like 


little 


again, 


to do with it,” said 
to half to 


‘It is well known that the 


“i half herself 


por 
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traits of murderers show not few fine 


looking men among them, while the wo 


lmost variably handsome 

was a certain want in the 
sakness of some kind, 

‘raftiness.”’ 

to the s litary eabin, 


y should wait 


hey came 
s Lois proposed that the 
it is the fisher 
‘It wil anot} 


LY" 


\\ 


whether really 


] 
ad see 


nans home ier small 


polit she e can Con 


watch in 


he 


and keep 


he has my money, 
bly come home soon, and very like 
} to 


to the 


ats alway s the way with sucl 


direct village 


th 


ly aown 


‘reatures 
landed, hid the boat little 
distance below 


They 
Day among tne re ds Some 
in, and ole back through the 

they came within sight of its 


a 


then 


1s concealed behind 


waited, neithe 


4 ~ 4 4 
irring Miss Lois was 


hor 


within a quarter | 


er con jecture 
bt 
ish 


river from the lake, stopped at the house, 


] 
} 


"an hour the ‘rman came down the 


] 
roucht 


in his dug-out; 
he paddled by | 
They waited some 
Then Miss Lois 
‘om her hiding-place. 

Whiskey !” ‘And my mon 
ey pays for the damnable stutf!” This re 
flection kept her silent while they return 
but when they 


outa jug, placed it 
then, relocking the door, 
them down the river. 
minutes without stirring. 
stepped f1 me 
she said, 
vy 


o the skiff: vere again 
at, she sighed and yielded it as a sacri 
Re 


turning tothe former subject, she held forth 
‘Tt is something, Ruth, but 


‘e to the emergencies of the quest. 


as follows: 

not all. We 
What isit? A man lives up the river, 
boat; he is left-handed, and 


must not hope too much. 
and 
has 
that 


For we can searcely count 


OWNS a 
cushions of flesh under his finger-tips : 
is the whole. 


as evidence the fact that he is as ugly as a 
stump fence, such men being not uncom 
mon in the 
We must do nothing hurriedly, and make 
if it 


To-morrow is market-day; he will 


world, and often pious as well. 


no inquiries, lest we scare the game 
game. 
probably be in the village with fish to sell, 
and the best way will be for me to find out 
q uetly who his associates are, by using my 
eyes and not my tongue. His associates, 
if he has any, might next be tackled, 
through their perhaps. Maybe 
they dosewing, some of them; in that case, 
we could order something, and so 


Wives, 


re 


oot 
5ve 


many fish here as in the lake,” 


iS 


There’s my old chal] 

it might be 
h Lwas going to do it 
myself. And home, Ruth 
I’m dropping for my tea This explor 


ing work is powerfully wearing on thi 


to speaking terms. 
which I have had dyed black 
made over, althoug 


now ado row 


nerves.” 
The next day she went to the village 
Anne, herself 


mat] lov 
restiess, aown 


finding uncontrollably 
wi infastened the 
skiff, with the intention of rowing awhil 
to calm her excited fancies. She went uy 
the Her mind had 
fastened itself tenaciously upon the imag 


and 
nt and 1 


river for a mile or two. 


of the fisherman, and would not loosen i 
hold. ip til 
stairway and leaning over Helen; then es 
with 


She imagined him stealing 1 


his booty, running throug! 
p 


- . 
ne had 


caping 
the 
bal 


Da 
seen, 


meadow, and hiding it in his boat, 
ly the 
And then, 


‘him, she came suddenly upon him, sitting 


same old black dug-out s 


while she was thinkin 


of 
in his dug-out, not ten feet distant, fishin 
Miss Lois had been mistaken in her surmis 
he was not in the village, but here. 

There had not been a moment of prepa- 
ration for Anne; yet in the emergen 
| 


ii¢ 


VY COO 


ness came. Resting on her oars, she spoke 


‘*Have you any fish to-day ?” 
head, and held 


he said, drawing his 


up one, 
1 
hand 


of preparation for 


He shook his 
Thats aul,” 


over his mouth by way 


| conversation. 


**T should not think there would be as 


she con- 


it a distance by a 


tinued, keeping her boat : 
sheht motion of her oars. 
* When the wind hard, 


blo VS 


more in the river,” he answered. 


| blows to-day.” 

Was she mistaken ? 
| sound of d to th ? 

‘* But the water of the lake must be cold 
she said, hardly able to pronounce the 


Had he given a 


er,” 
| word herself. 
‘* Yes, in places where it’s deep. 
mostly shaller.” 
‘*How cold is it?) Very cold?” 
she saying ‘* gold” too ?) 
‘*No, net very, this time o’ year. 
| cold enough in April.” 
‘What ?” 
‘*Cold enough in April,” replied the fish 
izing at her with 


But it’s 
(Was 


dv04 
Bu 


|erman, his small eyes g: 
| increasing approbation. 
He had given the sound of g to the c 
The pulses in Anne’s throat and temples 
were throbbing so rapidly now that she 
could not speak. 








**T could bring yer some fish to-morrer, 
I reckon,” said the man, making a clicking 
sound with his teeth as he felt a bite and 
then lost it. 
She nodded, and began to turn the boat 
‘‘ Where do you live ?” he ealled, as the 


1 ween them widened. 

She succeeded in pronouncing the name 
of her hostess, and then rowed around the 
curve out of sight, trying not to betray her 


All the way 
home she rowed with the strength of a gi 


tremulous haste and fear. 


antess, not knowing how she 
herself until she began to walk through 
the 


found 
reached her room with 
ing het 

couch to 


] 
ae 


meadow toward the house, when she 


under her. She 
an effort, and lock 
door, threw herself down 

vait for Miss Lois. It 
rstood in the that ‘poor 
Young” had one her 


headaches.” 


her limbs failing 


on a 
was un 
house Miss 
of 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
leed rs; in thoug 


ae 
figures on a dial, 


time by heart-throbs 
—Frstrs 


“God made him; therefore let him pass for a man.” 


—PHAKSPEARE. 
WHEN Miss Lois returned, and saw 
Anne’s face, she was herself stirred to ex- 
‘** You have seen him!” she said, 
whisper. 
Yes. He is the murderer: I feel it.” 
‘* Did he say ‘gold’ ?” 


** He did.” 


citement. 


la 


and in whispers Anne told all. 
looked at each other. 

‘*“We must work as lightly as thistle- 
down,” said Miss Lois, 
He was not in the village to-day, 
and as he was not, I thought 
to inquire about him. 
I did not. 
dear child. 


to an end, or you will die.” 


‘or we shall lose 
him. 
it safer not 
lam glad now that 
But you are in a high fever, 
This suspense must be brought 


arms around Anne and kissed her fondly 


an unusual expression of feeling from 


Miss Lois, who had been brought up in 


the old-fashioned rigidly undemonstrative | 

And the girl put | 

| mm 
hoped, pronounce the desired word. Then, 


New England manner. 
her head down upon her old friend’s shoul 
der and clung to her. But she could not 
weep; the relief of tears was not yet come. 

In the morning they saw the fisherman 


ANNE 


Was exerting 


‘*mathematieal | 


| Ruth,” 





watched 
He 


was so much and so important to them 


at the 
him through the blinds, breathlessly. 
that it seemed as if they must be the sams 
to him. But he was only bringing a string 
of fish to sell. He drew up his dug-out on 
the bank, and came toward the house with 
a rolling step, carrying his fish 

‘There’s a here with some fish, 
that he 
from here,” said a voice on 
‘Was it you, Mrs. Young ?” 

‘Yes. Mrs. Blackie—do. My 
niece ordered you they're 
very good for an exhausted 
Perhaps I'd better go di and 
And, by-the-way 


man 
somebodv 
the 


Was ordered, Says, by 


stairs 


Come in, 
them know 
considered 
brain, wn 
look at 


who is this man ?”’ 


them myself. 


‘It’s Sandy Croom; he lives up near 
the pond.” 
“Yes, we met him up that way 


Is he 


a German 2?” 


‘*There’s Dutch blood in him, I reekon 
in of the 
here who are not Marylanders,” 
Blackie, who was a Mary lander. 


as there is most people about 


said Mrs 


‘*He’s a curious-looking creature,” pur 
sued Mrs. Young, as they descended th 
stairs. ‘‘Is he quite right in his mind ? 

‘*Some think he isn’t; but others Say 
he’s sharper than we suppose. He drinks, 
though.” 

By this time they were in the kitchen, 
and Mrs. Young went out to the porch to 
and for the fish, her 
Ruth silently following. 
his old hat and made a backward scrape 


niece 


Croom took off 


receive pay 


| with his foot by way of salutation; his 
| small 
They sat down on the couch together, | 
Then they | 


head was covered with a mat of 
boyish looking vellow curls, which con 
trasted strangely with his red face. 

‘* Here’s yer fish,” he said, holding then 
out toward Anne. 

But she could not take them: she wa 
that broa 


G3 
LiKe 


gazing, fascinated, at his hand 
short left hand which haunted her 


horrible phantom day and night. SI 


raised her handkerchief to her lips in or 
| der to conceal, as far 
She put her | 


as possible, the hor 


ror she feared her face 
“You never could abide a fishy smell] 
} 


must betray 


said Mrs. Young, interposing. § 
paid the fisherman, and asked whether he 
fished in the winter. He said ‘‘ no,” but 
gave no reason. He did not, as she had 
| after another gaze at Anne, he wet 

but turned twice to look back before h« 
| reached the end of the garden. 


taway, 
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suspects!’ mur 


at he 
Happy 01 

Ip having just 

, and skin, thank the 
irs and watched him 
he p ished off his dug 


paddled toward the vil 


' said Miss Lois, sitting 
id gee 


h that 


her forehe: 
I devoutly wis 


now ! 


said Anne, 


| 1 
Is bes tO ado 


There n't a particle 
I don't deny that 


that 


The trouble is 
} vithout 


In the matter 
he had lived 


suspicion If 


] ] 
among « »>people, it would 


been difficult; but, all alone in 
r-otf cabin 

lasped her hands suddenly. ‘* Let 
Pére Michaux!” said. 
as a pict of the Madonna in 


Let 


for she 
ire 
he is a Roman Catholie 
for Pére Michaux.” 
d at each other in excited si 
Lois was the first to speak 
at but that you have 
d of the diffieulty by the right 
Anne,” she said. 
audible breath. It 
he » had used the name since 
heir departure from New York, 
And the 
the elder woman, surveying it as it 


‘Still, I think 


1} 
ali ure 
slow ly, 


Was 


letter was written immediately. 
long jo irmey fora small chance,” 


sealed on the tabie 
17 ‘ 
Willi CONC, 


Yes, for 


fervently 


humanity’s sake,” replied 


aon t about 


humanity,” re 
‘but he 
out in 


know 
er companion, huskily ; 
Let 
ir; I'm pe rfectly 


us get 
tired out 


It would be 


will come for yours. 
1 


DY 
ing whispering 
asier to roar.” 


vo, Tour days tor 


letter was se 


it. Four days for it 
t] 


the answer to return, 
They agreed not to 
‘impatient before the tenth day. 
the ninth came, not a letter, but 
ing better—Pére Michaux in per 


. : : 
lay tor chance 


son. 
the fields at 
the 


sunset, at 
when 


The y were in 


some from house, 


Anne’s rested him, 


along the country road in his old robust 


eyes upon walking 


fashion, on his way to the farm-house 


She ran across the field to the fenee, ea 


Miss 
more slowly; her mind was in a turm¢ 


ing his name Lois followed, b 
regarding his unexpected arrival, and the 
difficulty of making him comprehend « 
conform to the net-work of fable she had 
woven around their history. 

The old priest gave Anne his blessing 
he was much moved at seeing her again 
She held his hand in both of her Own, and 
that 


‘ ; ae 
dear old island friend, sta 


it was he, he: 


nding ther 


could seareely realize 


person beside he r. 
‘**Dear, dear Pére Michaux. how good 
she } 


said, incoherently 
her eves, half in sorrow, 


you are to come!” 


the tears filling 
half in joy. 


Miss Lois now came up and cr 


‘IT am glad to see you,” she said 
Then, in the same breath: 
Father Michaux, are Young: 


p! 


him. 

**Qur names 

Youn 

se remember.’ 
How 

Anne again, the 

lightened for the 


into the clear, kind, wise old eyes thia 


Ca 
sé 7 999 
come, 


her he 


moment as she look 


are to 


weight 


you 


on 


met her own. 
‘Not 
chaux, smiling. 


said Pére Mi 


‘*T have been wishit 


SO cood,” 


very 


see vou for some time, and I think I shoul 
have taken the journey before long in any 
ease. Vacations are due me: it is lon 
since I have had one, and I 
man now.” 

‘You will never be old,” said the girl 
affectionately. 

‘Young is the 
with uneonscious 
‘* Hitty and Ruth Young.” 

‘lam glad at least that I am not to 
old to help you, my child,” answered Pér 
Michaux, paying little heed to the eld 


am 


all OG} 


name,” repeated M 


Lois, appositeness 


woman’s anxious voice. 

They were still standing by the road 
Pere Michaux proposed that the) 
should remain in the open air while th 
beautiful the sunset lasted, and 
they therefore returned to the field, and 
sat down under an elm-tree. Under on 


Lois wouid 
] 


side. 


hues of 


dinary circumstances, Miss 


have strenuously objected to this sylvai 


imprudence, having peculiarly combatis 
feelings regarding dew; but this evenir 
the maze of doubt in which she was wan 
dering as to whether or not Pére Michaux 
vould stay in her web made dew a sec- 








ondary consideration. Remaining in 


fields would at least give time. 


Pére Michaux was as clear-headed and 
After the 
eladness and satisfaction, If 


turned to 


energetic as ever. iirst few ex 


onus of 


press 
‘ 
was not lone before he Anne, 


id spoke of the subject which lay before 
‘*Teli me all,” he 
is eood a time and place 


‘This Is 


1] 
we could 


tiem. said 
as any 
ve, and there should be, I think, no de 
i\ ns 

But although he spoke to Anne, it v 
Miss Lois who answered: it would h: 
her not to t: 


npossible for 
I 


been simply i 
that narrative into her own hands. 

He listened to the tale 
tention, not interrupting her many details 
This 
Miss 
Lois, and showed more than anything else 


his 


: — 
With careful 


a shrug 


with 


ith so much as a smile or 


as very unlike his old way 


) 
could have done absorbed interest in 
the story. 

‘It is the old truth,” 


stream of words had finally ceased 


he said, after the 


egarding the unravelling of mysteries, 


women seem sometimes endowed with a 
A diamond is lost on a turn 


} 


A man goes alone the 


sixth sense. 
pike. turnpike 
searching for it A woman, searching for 
it also, turns vaguely off into a field, giv 
e no logical reason for her course, and 
inds it.” 

while he talked, hi 


dwi 


1n 


$s mind was in 


But 
reality 
him, the young girl in whom he had felt 
such for whom he had in 
voluntarily cherished such high hope in 


lling upon the pale girl beside 
strong interest, 


those « arly days on the island. 

He knew of her testimony at the trial; 
he had not been surprised. What he had 
But 
not so fortunately or so happily as he had 
hoped. He h 
Pronando for this! 


prophesied fer her had come indeed. 


ul saved her from 
Was it 
He aroused himself at last, perceiving that 
An 


‘ 1] ] 
well agone ¢ 


was noticing his abstraction; 


upon 


ne 


eves were fixed him with anxious 
expectation. 

**[T must go to work in my own way,” 
**One point, 
] 


decided: 


he said, stroking her hair. 


however, I have already you 


must le 


ave this neighborhood immediate- 
ish you had never come.” 
»can not be separated from me,” 
said Miss Lois; 
necessary in the search 


“and of course J shall be 
I must be here.” 

‘I do not see that there is any necessity 
at present,” replied Pere Michaux. ‘* You 
have done all you could, and I shall work 


Erastus 


hi r | 


Then, as th 

lashed from her ¢ ves, he t 
It is on 

‘IT must male 


r@ LAKING 


wn 
your account 
you go 
vour life from you 

But if 


his—if your woman’s blind lk 


anvthing 


how 
ap 
| 


Waed 


into tl 


1e dark proves to have been 


by intuition, the lime-light of publicity 


will instantly be turned upon this neigh 


borhood., and you eould not ¢ scape discov 


Your precautions, or rather thos 
Miss 


so far; you can still depart 


erv. QO 


our wood friend Lois, have availed 


2 in their shadow 
unobserved. 


My first wish is—e: 


an 
that 


lL rather even 


Do so, then, while you « 


in not help being 


you should escape I woul 
have the clew f: than have your hame 
‘urther connecter ith the matter.” 

This is hat we get 
Miss Lois, 
** Alwavs thinking of evil!” 


But Anne 


will yield to my judgment, will she not ? 


by applying to a 


man,” said in high indigna 


tion. 
‘*VYes, men do think of it. 

1 

she 


‘IT will do as you think best,” an 


swered But no color rose in her pale 


face, as he had expected; the pressing dan 
ver and the fear had clothed the subject 
in her mind from the first as with ashroud. 
Miss Lois did not hide her det p anger 
Yet she would 
therefore 


and disappointment. not 


Anne And 


} y Vp VY 1] ys ] yp 1eEe 
morning wis. LOUNLS and he) niece, 


leave the next 
with 
health much improve d by their sojourn in 

-country, bade rood by to their hostess 
and went southward in the little stage on 
their way back to **‘ Washington.” 

Pere Michaux was not seen at the farm 
all; he returned to the village 
fields, and had taken rooms for 


house at 
from the 
a short sojourn at the Timloe hotel. 

The ** Washington,” 
was a small town seventy miles distant 
here Mrs. Young and her niece 
with what patience they 


in this instance, 


took lodg¢ 
ings, and began, 
could muster, their hard task of waiting 


As for Pére Michaux, he 


went fishing 


| EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF A SUMMER 


FISHERMAN, 
‘T have labored hard, 


han ever before in my life. 


harder 
rht | 


Anne 

I thou 
new what patience Was, in my experience 
] never 
For 
my task has been the hard one of winning 
the trust of a trustless mind—trustless, yet 
crafty; of subduing its ever-rising reason 


less suspicion; of rousing its nearly ex 


t 
k 


, , 
preeds 


with my Indians and half 


dreamed of its breadth until now! 
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ts undevel 


3 and raising 


; = - 
touching 1 


COnsSCeLEeNnCE 


f confes [ said to my 


sion 


ould do all this in sincerity ; 


ke myself do it ‘in sincer 
l teach the 
having 


I would as 


poor creature 
cained 
sume the task 

life lasted 
eal earnestn 


and once his 


sionaries of my 
‘most brutal sav 
t Under 
ted the 
rarding the 
might be 
of clfty 


criminal 


rnes 
sO acceYyp 

we 
cherishe d. 
poor bundle 
l], thi 


t been so, my « 


a we 


care of him 

the 
[ could nev 
| lived, Each 
ly; but often I 
that I seemed to 
all. 


have bee n 
re | 


denee, 


I have labored st 


“Aal 


advanced so slow ly 


have 

myself not to advance at 
oing to the pond to fish. 
At { 


him to 


t daily irst I did not speak; 


allowec become accustomed to 
was a long time before I 
l confused re 


his gl 
ur boats passed 


my presence. It 


even returned of 
t and: 


ch other, fo 


ince 
icq iainta ice as ¢ 
r he had at once recog 


[ built my 


th exactest care and 


foundations 
patience, often ab 


senting myself in order to remove all sus 


ion of watch 


mtinually 
picion, 
his fe 


Su 3} 


icious mind; for sus 
dk veloped, of 
had to make 


enormously is one 


ww mental 
my way through its layers 
blood-vessel penetrates the 
thern hide of the rhinoceros. 

‘IT will not tell y ill the detail 
but at last, m — b 
event, 


powers 
t 


as a 


ou i snow: 
vy a little chance 
’ 

nd apparently un- 
or Was crowned with success, 
‘ame attached to me. I suppose in 

~ a irped life before » had 
or Warpet ire bDelore no one had 
in him or tried to 


one 


ig, Weary, a 


my lo 
li 


) 
I 
} 
I 


ucee ssful 
He be 


all IS | 


i 


ever shown confidence 
atfection. 

The next step was not so difficult. I 

l learned that he 


oo! 


had a secret. 


ignorant way, he is a fi 


cumbrous lea- | 


| he himself would never be forgiven, 
same; | 


| innocent 


fulness or regularity from | 
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I continued faithful to ‘nisin, 
that in timeit would come. Itdid. You 
right, Anne; he is the murderer. 

‘It seems that by night he 
ed by superstitious fear. He not able 
to sleep unless he stupefies himself with 
liquor, 


and I knew 


are 
is torment- 


is 


because he expects to see his vic 
tim appear and look at him with her hol 
low To rid himself of 
het 


confessional. 


eyes. this haunt 


seal 


ran the 


old all to me under the 
And then beg 


ing terror, 
of the 
hardest task of all. 

‘For as a priest I could not betray him 
and I should never have done so, Anne, 
even for your sake), and yet another life 
was atstake. I told him with all the pow 
er, all the eloquence, I possessed, that his 
repentance would never be accepted, that 
un- 
by a public avowal the 
man who was suffering 
And I gave him an assurance also, 
which must be kept even if I have to go in 
person to the Governor, that, in case of 
public avowal, his life should be spared. 
His intellect is plainly defective. If Miss 
Teller, Mr. Heathcote, and the lawyers 
unite in an appeal for him, I think it will 
re granted. 

‘Tt has been, Anne, very hard, fearful- 
ly hard, to bring him to the desired point; 
more than once [ have lost all heart. Yet 
never have I used the lever of real menace, 
and I wish you to know that I have not. 
At last, thanks be to the eternal Ged, pa- 
tience has conquered. Urged by the su- 


less he rescued 


in his 
place 


| perstition which consumes him, he con- 


minute | 





In his | 
‘m believer in the } 


errors of eternal punishment, and having | 


become I could see that he 
‘bating in his own mind whether or 
not to confide it to me as a priest, and ob- 
tain absolution. did not urge him; I 
did not even invite his confidence. 


attached to me, 


wreae a 
Was At 


sented to repeat to the local officials, in my 
presence and under my protection, the 
confession he had made to me, and to give 
up the watch and rings, which have lain 
all this time buried in the earth behind his 
cabin, he fearing to uncover them until a 
second crop of grass was green upon his 
victim’s grave, lest she should appear and 
take them from him! He did all this in 
order to be delivered in this world and the 
next, and he will be delivered ; for his 
crime was a brute one, like that of the wolf 
who slays the lamb. 

‘I shall see you before long, my dear 
child; but you will find me worn and old. 
This has been the hardest toil of my whole 
life.” 


Pére Michaux did not add that his fa- 
tigue of body and mind was heightened 
by a painful injury received at the hands 


But | of the poor wretch he was trying to help. 





NNE. 





Unexpectedly one morning Croom had at 
tacked him with a billet of wood, 
from behind, and without cause, 


striking 
save that 
he coveted the priest’s fishing-tackle, and, 
in addition, something in the attitude 
the defer haired old man at 
hat moment tempted him, as a 
ristempted by a ec 


iseless white 
AaASSO 
mnvenient ce} 
The blow, o 
Pere 


not 


lance 
ition of cattle. wing to 


! Michaux at 
but it 


movement of 


»at 
LALC 


same instant, was mortal, 

abled the old man’s ilder and a 

1d p reeiving this, Croom had fled. 
had won his brute he 


anee of the 


next 


shi rm, 
But 
art 
his 
the 
flight, 
cours 

he 
And I 


have 


at 
where 


priest 
morning, 
had made all ready fon 
l his friendly salutation. aD 
ew itv an accident, C 
‘that you did not mean it. 

to 
e you can 


the 
man 


yas all room,” 


come ask if 
somethin 


: 
to the bruise. 


out you not 
commend to apply 
who live in 
balms than those 
1ade in towns; and besides, I would rath 
- ask help than apply to a 


who might ask 
tered the cabin as hespoke 


You people 
he woods have better 
your physi- 
He en 
» took off his hat, 
and offered his bruised arm vol 
untarily to the hands that had struck the 
blow. ¢ ehtened, rht outa 
liniment, awkwardly assisted the priest in 
and then, as the old 
quietly expectant, began to apply 
As he went on he regained his cour- 
evidently he was not to be punished. 
The } yruised flesh appealed to him, and be- 
fore he knew it he was bandaging the arm 
see with affection. The priest's trust 
he pres what stood in the place of a heart 

it was so new to him to be trusted. 
epist rode of the inj 
thing else, 


ian, questions.” 


sat down, 


‘room, fri broug 
removing his coat, 


n sat 


This 
jured arm, more than any 
won in the end the confession. 
EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YORK “ZEUS.” 
‘* Even the story of the last great battle 
was eclipsed interest in ‘tain cireles 
- this city yesterday by the tidings which 
were flashed over the wires from a remote 
little village in Pennsylvania. Our read 
ers will easily recall the trial of Captain 
Ward Heatheote on the charge of murder, 
the murder of his 
dence against the accused close, al- 
though purely circumstantial. The re 
markable incidents of the latter part of 
the trial have not been forgotten. The 
jurymen were unable to agree, and the 
case went over to the November term. 


cel 


> ec: 3 
own wife. The evi 


was 


was the | 


| ty 


| lessly 


| coveted the 
| his eyes fell 
| he drew 


| ward the 
| it the sle 
}ed m were ‘r, but his brute 


| “The accused, 
has not had the 
eight 
d the evidenc 
ruilty. But yesterday brought the st: 
ling intel that human judgment 
has again been proven W ide ly at fault, that 


although not convie 
| 


sympathy of the public. 


Probably out of ten among th 


se 


believed him 
+) 


who rea e have 
irt 


lice nee 


the real murderer is 
he has not 


ine ustody , al nd 


only eonfessed his 


also restored the and watch 


with the missing towel. 
link 


s is complete 
The e 


ture of 


riminal is 
uncouth appes 
pacity deficient, alth 
He spent 
in the purs 
the rings and 
of gr 
rra 


cunning. 
money 
touch 
ass Was growing upon 
g lest she should ay 
take them from him! It 
this kind 
of 


crop 
tim’s ve, 
is t 
superstitious terror of 
the final 
murderer. 

* His story fills out the 


owe capture this 
Nissig 
} 

tin 


used to have be 


the evidence, and explains 
participati 
but 


nof the ae 


an interming 
fter Captain Hea 

the outside 

his pocl 


els in 


was passing » end of the 


and seen him coine 


light fre 


time, 


ym the lamp within, 


same stairway in order 

apartment, partly from ¢ 
from the thought that there 
to steal. He 


the room, 


» peer 

uriosity, 
something there 
there 
he reached the 


was no one in 


vindow and pee} 


lind, he saw 
; 


woman a 


a crack in the old b 


Was some one—a 


had 
in 


consumed fifte 
the 
the 
Mrs. } 
light 
1appened to shine full 
they lay, 
purse and watch, on the 
unexpected 
upon it. 
the blind, an 
his hands and knees, 


caution he 
noise 
and 
had 


1 
lan 
h 


minutes sing rarden 


and 


this 


cros g 
ascending { 
interval 
allen asleep. The 


stairway, 
leathecote 
P. ! 

from tne 


} . ] 
on the diamonds in 


during 


) 


t 
i 
1 
i 
lL, 
1 


ier rings as 


] 
yurea 


open 
. . 

foln?g 

he could r y) 
had not inte 
nature 
a second the deed was 
Then he seized the watch, 


Pocenieres but er 


per stirred. He 


knew no 
other way, and 
1 


Gone, purse, 











> 


had 


‘losing the 


come 
. : 

Dina be 
» Stairway ll 


left-handed 


ae 
Ipported Dy 
ent 


er-bank, W 


throug) 


ae) 

rhtsound hich made 
r boat as approach 
he moved eau 
s only 


he 


having 


put il Wa 


audi 


the pathner 
under cover 


find out if 


> Croom 


ke to him from the 


‘hance question. 
as that of a stra 
(‘room secreted 


re, 
distance, after pret nd 
he main road, and wait 
bather passed by, going 
Croom, very near him, kneel 
was convinced by the 

twas no one he knew, 

the 
After waiting un 


othe p 


of villagers or 
lace where 
with 
if 
LY or stray coin 


searched 

crass to see 
ypped a cig 
ttv covetousness, when h 
ind diamonds, betrays the 
He 
ls which 
he 


his boat. 


of his intelligence. 
the two towe 


had left 


went back 


save 
He itheote 
and 


shore. 


behind; 
to 


the sound of a dog’s 


| armed him: he dropped one 


of t ls. could not find it among the 


reeds, and, without waiting longer, push- 
L off his } 


oat and paddled up the stream 


“ld home. This singular creature, 
as bold enough to commit murder, 
id to te 


such his booty for fear of 
has been living on as usu 
iis time, within a mile or two of the 
where his crime was committed, 


. 
adal 


0 


xing with the villagers as formerly, 


DUPrsul 
and ! 


W ithout 


His 


toward himself the least suspicion. 


ly oceupation of fishing, | hues to the press—to the world. 
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narrow but remarkable craft shown 


the long account he gives of the intrie 


and roundabout ways he selected for sy} 
T 


Ing tne he 


itself, togethe 


money he had stolen. 
*with the watch, rines 
buried under a tree behin 
cabin, where they have lai 
until he himself unearthed them, ai 


towel, he 


nm undist 


livered them to the priest. 

‘For this notable confession was 
tained by the influence of one of a bod 
of men vowed to good works, a pries 

Croom \ 
his debased 


ind 


a superstitious, al 


the Roman Catholie Church. 
f the faith, after 


ion, and in spite of his weak m 


oO same 


haps on account of it 
most craven, believer. 
- Sere 
his rarely intelligen 
lle 


“STG presence of t 
] 


and 


charitable priest in Timloesvi 


this particular time may be set down as 
one of those fortunate chances with whieh 
unfortunate world is 

Resting after ard 
labor elsewhere, and engaged in the rural 
this 


a somewhat 


oeea 


IOUS 


sionally blessed. 


amusement of fishing, kind-h 

old man noticed the degraded appearance 
and life of this poor waif of humanity, 
and in a generous spirit of charity set 
» enlighten and instruct 
o the 


‘ 


himself to work te 
him, 


short period of his stay. 


uch as was possible durin 
In this h 


expe ctation 


as m 
,as 
successful far beyond his far 


beyond his conception, like a laborer 


| ploughing a field who comes upon a vein 


of gold. He has not only won this poor 
wretch to repentance, but has also cleared 
from all suspicion of the darkest 
on the record of crimes the cloud 
of a totally innocent man. 


‘Never was there a weightier exan 


ime 


dd Tame 


of the insufficiency of what is called si 
ficient evidence, and while we, the public, 
should be deeply glad that an innox 

man has been proven innocent, we shoul 
also be covered with confusion for the 
want of perspicacity displayed in the ger 

al prejudgment « minds 
seem, sheep-like, to have followed eac 
other, without the asking of a 


The people of a rural 


»f this ease, where 
hn 
question. 


neighborhood are so 


| convinced of the guilt of the person whom 


they in their infallibility have arrested 
| that they pay no heed to other possibilities 
Cut bono? And their wise 
| acre belief spreads abroad in its brightest 
It is the 
| real foundation upon which all the evi- 


| of the ease. 


betraying his secret or attracting | dence rested. 


‘‘A child throws astone. Its widening 
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ripples stretch across a lake, and break 


upon far shores. A remote and bucoli 


ymmunity cherishes a surmise, and a con 


tinent accepts it. The nineteenth century 


upon s ih 
laxity, as 


is h ivdly to be congratulated 
dolent inanity, such lambent 
tills. 


> 


CHAPTER 


XL 


1AM MAKEPEAC 
WHEN set at liberty, Ward Heathcote 
yeturned to New York. 
The ne 


ed similar versions of Pere M chaux’s 


Wspapers very w he re had 


pub 


0 rer, 


rency in the discove ry of the murd 
and Anne’s connection with it 


was never 
known. To this day neither Mrs. Blackie, 
the baker's wife, nor Mr. Caspar Graub 
himself, has any suspicion that their sum 
‘visitors were other than the widow 


iC i 

Young and her niece Rut 

tropolis of Washington. 
Heathcote returned to New York 


oc le ty 


1 from the me 
And 
received him = with widely open 
The 
in his guilt; they now apotheosized him. 
The believed in it 

pressed forward to atone for their error. 
But it 
received 


arms women had never believed 


men had they now 
was a grave and saddened man who 
this ovation—an ovation quiet, 
hardly expressed in words, but intense, 
.evertheless. A few men did say open 
Heathcote ; 


‘Forgive ean 
severe 


be half so 
elf.” But generally a 
hand was the only outward expres 


me, you 


on me as | am on 


; . ; 
silent grip of 


sion. 


fer 


The most noticeable sign was the de 


ence paid him. It seemed as if a man 
who had unjustly suffered so much, and 
been so cruelly suspected, should now be 
crowned in the sight of all. They could 
not actually crown him, but they did what 
they eould. 
Through this 


through these 


deference and 
manifestations of 


recret, 
feeling 
from persons not easily stirred to feeling 
or deference, Heathcote passed unmoved 
and utterly silent, like a man of marble. 


| the island. 


915 
hands. 
had tried to induce Miss Teller 
He had 
all toa hospital for children, 


in which his wife had oceasionally evineed 


transferred Helen’s fortune to othe: 
At first he 
to take it, but she had refused 
then deeded it 


interest society divided itself over 


this ‘tion: some admired , others pro 


nouneed it Qui man who 


did it seemed nothing for either 


their praise or 
] } 
‘hel aske 


Anne 


‘The very question I] 


Was 

asked dear 
yesterday,” replied Isabel 
told me that Anne ] 
up in the Northwest 
Then I asked,‘ Is 
and Miss Tel 


suc h a 


iad returned to th: 
island SOME W Lit 
Pea > } 14 oe 

where sne used to ilve. 
¥ ; ; . 09 
she going to remain there ¢ 
‘Yes,’ 
that I did not like to 


‘It hasended, th 


ler answered, but in tone 
question farther.” 
n, as I knew it would,” 
said Rachel ‘In spite of all that display 
on the witness stand, you see he has not 
married her.” 

‘*He could not marry her very well at 
present, | suppose,” began Isabel, who had 


a trace of feeling in her heart 


for the 
young girl. 

But Rachel interrupted her. ‘‘] 
vou he will 


her dark 


tell 


never marry her,” she said, 
eves flashing out upon the thin 
Kor old 


her 


blonde face of her companion. 


Mrs. Bannert was dead at last, and 
dauchter-in 


estate. 


iw had inherited the 
rather unex- 


| 
Two weeks later she sailed 


pectedly for Europe. But if unexpected- 


ly, not causelessly. She was nota woman 
to hesitate; before she went she had staked 

her all, played her game, and—lost it. 
Heatheote had never been, and was not 
now, a saint; but his old way of amusing 
Dur 
ing his old, careless life it had never 
curred to him to doubt 
i] 


own cood (that is, tolerably 


himself had lost its savor forever. 
OoOCc- 
himself, or his 
sood — good 
Suddenly he found 


himself a prisoner behind bars, and half 


enough) qualities. 


the world, even his own world, believed 

This had left 
As the long days and nig 
had 
face which would never pass away, so this 
judgment passed upon him had left traces 
on his mind and heart which would never 
be outlived. As regarded both the world 
ind himself he was sterner. 

Anne had returned with Miss Lois to 
From New York he wrote to 


him guilty. not him un 


: 
changed. hits 


spent in prison made traces on his 


‘ . 4 } ‘+ Te , 
After a while it was learned that he had | her, ‘‘ If I can not see you, or be near you 
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in some way | go back to the army. 
My old life here is unendurable now.” 
No letters had passed between them: 


is the first. 


that 


They had not seen each 


interview in the Multo 


ince 
Ison 
iswered simply, Go. 
went. 

More than two years passe d. Miss Tel 
ler journeyed westward to the island, and 
staid a long time at the church-house, 
during the 
erential respect 


Miss Lois. 


Tita came home to make a visit, astonish 


first summer, making with rev 
with 
During the second summer 


an acquaintance 


ing her old companions, and even her own 
sister, by the peculiar beauty of her little 
face and indulgent 
superiority over everything the poor isl 
and contained, She 


figure, and her air of 


But she was happy. 
smiled sometimes with such real natural 
ness, small white teeth 
through her delicate little lips, that Anne 


her 


o content. 
Rast h: he was pros 
pering 


ternately 


east 


eladness, gladness that she wass 
] 
i 


id pros red—at 
now (he failed and prospered al 
and his little wife pleased her- 
self with silks that trailed behind her over 
the uncarpeted halls of the church-house, 
giving majesty (so she thought) to her 
small fi 


ty, they 


gure. If they did not give majes 
an unexpected and bizarre 
that 
summer went home and talked about her, 
and never forgot her. 

The 


most 


rave 


contrast Strangers who saw Tita 


two boys were tall and strong —al- 
men; they had no desire to come 
eastward. Anne must not send them any 


more money ; 


made their fortunes (merely a question of 
ime), they intended to build for her a 
grand house on the island, and bestow 
upon her an income sufficient for all her 
wants. They requested her to obtain plans 
for this mansion, according to her taste. 
Pére Michaux was at work, as usual, in 
his water parish. He had succeeded in ob- 
taining a commutation of the death sen- 
tence, in Croom’s case, to imprisonment for 
a term of years, the criminal’s mental 
weakness being the plea. But he consid- 
ered the prisoner his especial charge, and 
never lost sight of him. Such solace and 
instruction as Croom was capable of re- 
ceiving were constantly given, if not by 
the priest himself, then by his influence; 


cleaming | 


| flush rose in his face. 
they did not need it; on the 
contrary, in a year or two, when they had 
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and this protection was continued long 
after the wise, kind old man had passed 
away. 

Jeanne-Armande returned from Europe, 
and entered into happy possession of the 
half-house, as it stood, refurnished by the 
lavish hand of Gregory Dexter. 

And Dexter? During the last y 
the war he went down to the front. on 
business connected with a proposed 
change of prisoners. Here, unexpected 
ly, one day hecame upon Ward Heathcote, 


| now in command of a regiment. 


Colonel Heathcote was not especial 
known beyond his own division; in it, he 
was considered a good officer, cool, deter 
mined, and if distinguished at all, distin 
cuished for rigidly obeying his orders, 
whatever they might be. It was related 
of him that once having been ordered to 
take hismen up Little Reedy Run, when Big 
Reedy was plainly meant—Little Reedy, 
as everybody knew, being within the lines 


| of the enemy, he calmly went up Little 
went across and kissed her out of pure | 


Reedy with his regiment. The enemy 


| startled by the sudden appearance of seven 


hundred men among their seven thousand, 
supposed of course that seventy thousand 
must be behind, and retreated in haste, a 
mile or two, before they discovered their 
error. The seven hundred, meanwhile, 
being wildly recalled by a dozen messen 
gers, came back, with much camp equipage 
and other booty, together with a few shot 
in their bodies, sent by the returning and 


| indignant Confederates, one of the balls 


being in the shoulder of the calm colonel 
himself. 

When Dexter came upon Heathcote, a 
He did not hesitate, 
however, but walked directly up to the 
soldier. ‘‘ Will you step aside with me a 
moment ?” he said. 
you.” 

Heathcote, too, had recognized his for- 
mercompanion ataglance. The twomen 
walked together beyond ear-shot; then 
they paused. 

But Dexter's fluency had deserted him. 
‘“You knew ?” he said. 

ces S-Faae 

‘Tt does not make it any better, I fear 
to say that my belief was an honest one.” 

‘*You were not alone; there were others 
who thought as you did. I care littl 
about it now.” 


‘*T want to speak to 


** Still, I—I wish to beg your pardon,” 
said Dexter, bringing out the words with 
an effort. Then, having accomplished his 
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** You are a more fortu 
than I have 
‘But 


isk, he paused. 
iate 


been.” 


ever 
that 


[ am 
added, 


iten my 


man than 
he 


does not lig 


gloomily. 
mistake.” 

‘Think no more of it,” answered Heath 
cote. ‘ST assure you, it is to me a matter 
of not the slightest consequence. ” 


The 


words were double-edged, but Dex 
bore silence. 


them in They shook 

hands, and separated, nor did they meet 
again for many years. 
= 

CHAPTER 


“ Love is strong as death 


X LI. 
Many waters ean not 


h love, neither can floods drown it.’— The 1”) 


THE war was over at last; peace was de 
elared, The last had held; 


the last volunteer had gone home. 


re view been 

Two persons were standing on the old 
observatory floor, at the highest point of 
the island, looking at the little village be 
low, the sparkling Straits, and the blue line 
of land in the distant north. At 
Anne was looking at them. But li 


least 
7) by lov 
er was looking at her. 

‘It is enough to repay even the long 
of those long years,” he said. 
might 
For it was a wom 


And 
him. 


richly beautiful whom he held in his arms, 


others have agreed with 


in exquisitely and 


whose tremulous lips he kissed at his ple a- 
sure, until, forgetting the 
turned to him with a clinging movement, 
and hid her Her 
heart. her life, her being, were all his, and 
he knew it. She loved him intensely, 
‘*Something may be allowed to a starved 
man,” he had said, the first time they were 
alone together after his arrival, his eyes 


face upon his brea 


ot 
b. 
} 
} 


dwelling fondly on her sweet face. 
that you love me. I have suffered, suf 
fered, suffered, since those old days at 
Caryl’s.” 


the west. 

‘“We must go, Ward.” 

“Wait until it is out of sight.” 

They waited in silence until the gold 
rim disappeared. Then they turned to 
each other. 

‘Your last day, darling, alone; to 
morrow you will be my wife. Do you 
remember when I asked you whether the 
whole world would not be well lost to us 
if we could but have love and each other ¢ 


| We 


}ever Chie 


other poor wives who had been her 


landseape, she 


si Do | 


not be careful any more, Anne; show me | 





the 


t also 


yut rest was denied 
... Anne, I was, 
e, selfish fellow. What 


will be is 


had love, 


| 
+] 
ul 


have 
} 


am stil, 


Now we 1a 
and an idl 


inge there has been or 


owing to you, For you love me so much, 


my darling, that you exalt me, and I for 


| very shame try to live up to it.” 


fe kissed her gently, and she saw the 


rare tears in his ¢ ves 


brushed th smiled, 
and offered his arm 
Mrs. Heathcote ?” 


They were 


Then he 


we go down 
how, 
next morning 
Mrs. Rank- 
fort again, Lieutenant Rank 
The 


com- 


married the 
in the little military chapel. 
in was at the 


being major and in command. 


in 


panions the the bat- 


re ¢ 


re were W idows now: 


tle-fields around Richmond we lrawn 
with lines of fire upon their hearts for- 
Mrs. Rankin, although but just ar- 
rived, left her 


to decorate the 


ever. 
household gods unpacked 
]l with wreaths of the 
Miss Teller and Miss Lois, 
both in such excitement that they spoke in- 
cohe rently, 


hare 
ehay 


early green. 


yet seemed to understand each 
other nevertheless, superintended the pre- 
parations at the church-house. 

As a wedding gift, Gregory Dexter sent 
the same pack ige Anne had once returned 
to him; the on 
the 


ly addition was a star for 


hair, set with diamonds. 


‘T said that perhaps you would aecept 
he wrote). ‘Will youae 


They were bought for you. 


his some time” 
cept 1t now 
It will give 
are wearing them. 


me pleasure to think that you 
Il have no right to of- 


fer you a ring; 


but the diamond, in some 
shape, I must give you, as the one pure, 


imperishable stone. 
‘* With unchanging regard, 
**GREGORY DEXTER,” 


‘You have no objection 2”? said Anne, 


| with a slight hesitation in her voice. 

On this June afternoon they lingered | 
on the height until the sun sank low in | 
| turned them. 


| geous taste he has! 


‘*No,” answered Heathcote, carelessly ; 
‘it would hurt him too much if we re- 
But what a heavily gor- 
Diamonds, and an 

India shawl!” 

He had never been jealous of Dexter. 
Why should he be jealous now ? 

The new chaplain read the marriage 
service, but Pere Michaux gave the bride 
away. 
present, but the whole water parish also, 
|if not within the chapel, then without. 
| People had begun to cross from the main- 


Not only the whole village was 
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wh. so as to be in Amos Burridge’s wife spoke up, an’ says 
re covered by a small | she, with a laugh, 
r was the only stranger, 
° ? } ? lf i » : 
ces bcaanaa is : a 1 so am I 
is aressed simplv in sort white 
10 Ornaments Mr. and Mrs Ther ain't nothin’ o’ that sort on Lu 


ich; on the con ’s tombstone,” says another sister 


vould begin their married life | Jed’s—sister Charity Hackleton, who \ 


ned income, that is, in world- | a tall lady, shaped like a camel, an’ power 


,and a love | ful religious—'‘t but a nice hullsome ep 


ivred in ‘settin’ forth the virtues of the deceased 


ast 


s richer than the | an’ a text of Seripture appropriate.” 
» bride, one look “That's neither here nor there,” 
Nancy Jones as wuz. who m: 
Ward, to my } voungest o the Burridge boys ; 
and to hold, |to Janey Burridge bein’ married 


++ 


er for worse, | she’s twe nty, J don't believe she wil 


in sickness and in| married at all. What with her moth 

| , cherish, and to obey, ti a-dyin’ an’ leavin’ so much orthority 
us do part, according to God’s holy | Janey’s hands, the girl is plum spoiled, 
and thereto I give thee my | Ther’ ain’t a Sunday but the house is filled 
with beaux, an’ she won't Say Ves, an’ she 
won't say no. I don’t believe in no suel 
ler, draw- | doin’s. It’s flyin’ in the face o’ Provi 
fe I want to} dence. When a girl has a good offer, she 

mething I will not tell Ward | had ought ter take it.” 

ditferent But Ll want you to ‘‘No doubt o’ that bein’ your opinion, 
kin hat Helen’s 


» darling,” said Miss Tel 


. 
aside, 


made wi 


grave is covered with | Nancy,” said Mis’ Amos, a-smilin’ quite 
heliotrope in Greenwood this morning, and | amiable; but, fur all that, Naney colored 
hat [am sure she knows all, and is glad.” | up like a turkey-cock, fur folks do say 
THE END that she snapped at her good offer afore 
ever it wuz made. But, la! this is a slan 
N THE NINE-MILE i oe. 
5 ‘*Eben will seatter the boys when he 
I.—JANE | zits home,” says Little Mary Jane; “he 
\W HAT I said when I first come as a| ain't a-goin’ ter stand the entertainin’ of 
warder ter Mr. Jed Burridge’s house | such a crowd.” 

on the Nine-mile Perarer wuz that his ‘Janey feeds her beaux high,” says I, 
daughter Janey would be snapped up be- | parenthetical. 
fore she wuz twenty, an’ Mr. B. would hev ‘*Maybe that’s the attraction,” sniffs 

ter look out furanother wife. But hi 
ter Mis’ Stackley—commonly called Little ‘* Don't you believe it,” cries Amos B.’s 
Jane, owin’ to her short height, an’ | wife, very prompt. ‘It’s Janey herself 
havin’ been left a widder at the age | they are after. An’nowonder. She’s as 
of eighteen—she says ter me, ‘* I tell you, | smart as a steel-trap, an’ as pretty as a 


s sis- | Naney Jones as wuz. 


er 


r Jed don’t want no more wives.” =| young pullet. She can pick an’ choose.” 
says I, “‘how many has he| ‘Some folks’ insinerations,” says Nan 
ley, very furious, ‘‘is about as nasty as 
‘says she, very severe, ‘tan’ that | this here wool we are a-pickin’ out.” 
indful. Sister Lucilly was a good | It wuz at a wool-pickin’ we wuz con 
* wuzn't such a driver on | versin’, an’ about this time I had to leave, 
an’ she kep’ Jed on the jump. | though very reluctant, as I did enjoy a 
mn ‘t down a minnit, it | reg’lar set-to between Janey Burridge’s 
‘ud be, ‘Jed, you peel them pertaters,’ or, | aunts. Git’em together, an’ they use’ ter 


come to sé 


Jed, tear me off some carpet rags—change | make me think of a line of poetry in my 
o° work will rest ye.” An’ somehow, sence | readin’-book at school: 

aT? . | 

uciliy wuz called, re seen a kind of ex- | . ” 

Lucill, tes lled, J Hs ‘ as id ot ex ‘An Austrian army awfully arrayed! 
pression of peace steal inter Jed’s face that 


wuzu't there o’ former years.” | They were frefan’ loud of voice as a pack 





ON THE NINE-MILE. 


hounds, an’ when they didn't agree, 


din wuz tremenjus. Ther wu 
m, two bein’ Burridges 


} } 
vil 


by birth, an 
1 married | 


inter the 1 
her 


Janey, 


Wuz no poreity 


‘ter but as if enoug! 


wood as a feast, she aiways ¢ 


i wuz no blood-kin to 
it my husband wuz connected 
t way with some o’ the I 
Aun 
PI 


FYot On peac 


iy { 
t Fonte to most 


} 


wuz that fussle 


, ald 


able Wit 
h the aunts wuz as 


irs ag uy, an’ Jan Vy wou 


speech oeeasional. For in 


wool Kill, 
] 


the 


o the pie 
wuz leanin’ on 
land Selph, wl 
on the perarer se 
i. a unley s slk 
ioulders, an’ her arms v 


left 


t 
Lhe 


ues 


win’ she had jest 


ll as 


‘Bread an’ beaux,” says I to her, s} 


pan to rise or fa 


mild but impressive, ** has both to be treat 
} en 


ed with attention ; 
Sar of Russ 


but the Queen « 


land,” says I—‘‘ no, nor the i: 
ruldn't ‘tend to the two simultaneous.” 
‘Well, Aunt “at 


son can’t do two things at onst, what 


Konie,” eries Janey, 


makes you think you can manage your 
business an’ mine too ?” 

Iw 
I 


> } > 7 | 
People ought ter be might 


on't in’s wuz hurt 
y careful what 
ter an isolate female whose part 


deny that my feel 
Say 
a-restin’ with the worms. 
it somehow I mad 
1eerful 
Cy peval 
somethin eternal 
coin’ on wher’ she wuz. 


LV 
wuz such a Cl 
person to have around; 


ly 


; 
never could st 
T 


phe 


th Janey. 


She wuz 


as a breeze among leaves to set things 


as 


ruld turn out more 
in a day than most of us in a week. 
WUZz ‘ul 


wuz, with erisp black hair, cheeks like ay 


in’: an’ shee work 
She 


power! good-lookin’ too, Janey 


ples, an’a big laughin’ mouth fullo’ whit 


teeth, that she akchilly thought as much 


of as if they wuz diamonds. 
I1.—EBEN BURRIDGE COMES HOME. 
Nobody don’t consider 
account. And I don’t say but that little 
Klick Farley had a hard time of it at the 
He wuz a child that Mr. Burridge 
had took out of charity 


a bov of much 


farm. 
son of a dis 
tant niece of his, who had married a young 
man by the name of Alexander Farley, 
from St. Louis. 


four 


It wuz the sort of marriage tha 


of ** Dixie” tells about: 


that L 
He 


money hand 


x Farley meant ter be a bad 


man. wuz kind, and could make 


over hand in the phot 
in’ line when he wanted to 


st med Men On 


ter have a 
would spree in the awfulest 
: Ol 
General Hari 


ide 


tin’ when the fit wuz 


] 
bec Ison 


Of this 


when he 


earrid on so ridie 


Lit 


self on tl 
, SUILILII 
Il might git 


mm 1 
heh sie st 


ral Harrison,” she \ 

After her death, Jed Burridge took her 
boy up On 
the reach o' t 
flitter 


down, 


lic k 


needin’ to 


tion, 
wm obet, vavs a 
but a real worker fur his age 


One of his chores wuz to go to the post 


| oltice 


yT . - 1 } 
Miost o the folks on the 


perarer 


wuz mighty neglectful as to mail matter 


trustin’ usually to the chance 
} 
neigh 


tbor inquirin’ fur them, « 
run on indefinite; but Jed B 

ways would keep up with things, b 
man very advanced in his n 


LIONS. 


every week regular, ralil or 1 


yas sent in to the office; most 
Saturday evenin’s, so as Jed could git 
paper, the Toledo Blade, fur Sun 
in’. He didn’t git 
but set an’ chuckled 


nate over that 


to chureh 


up an’ sv 
paper; fur it w 
ginger, an’ Jed, though a 
th it 
if a Democrat 
in for an argeyment. 
Saturday Elick 

home a letter from Eben Burridge to his 
pa, sayin’ we might expect him by the 
15th, which wuz the following Sunday. 
i Eben had been out in Kansas fur a cou- 


pow 


ful man, agreed wi all, an’ 


1 1 = 
poitics ike smoke 


On a special 
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r 


ata 
i t 


pl ice to locate. I 

found one, however, fur 
Duf 

it 

l: { 

fter dinner the 

7 it 


1: — 
ts vO hissell 


in’ 


‘ arrove at home, like 
third round, confide 
ympous an’ satisfie 
4 
S A 


is ever | 
} 


ume a-droppin’ in as usual, an’ whi 


lil 
the 


to the sit 


lo In r VIS 


) ul Ke 1 


an come tin’-room door 


r WUZ aS Many as 


+h other like gawks 

Eben, wantin’ to 
kind, b ys,” SaVvs 
set 1 the ta 


round 
ome soon to 


Ss 


) 
» old perarer fur good | 


it yonder in Kan 


an’ everybody 
If ther’ 


ighbor’s house, 


WUZ 


»wdin’ in ter see 
If in the way 


» save a suffer 


oO 


in’ 


we ain't 


mos Burridge, ‘‘ 
we what we 
} 


1 
ti »y 
1uie} 


air 
ro, When I settlee 
There wuzn't 
u No pullin’ 
chin’ ter eit d. 
fi 


> you could ride aroun’ the 


a 
\ ‘ 
\ a 
7 
} 


ahea 


ot 
eal i 


r yourself an’ 


her's a-plenty of visitin’ 

says I, likin’ always to hear 

mv bob in conversation. 
Paty 


r be 


1 


th 
but then they went fur a stay 


{ ‘same kind. Folks drop in, 


1 sure: 
in’ spell. 
} ; 


DOI 


The doors wuz made of split 
three 
when you left home, all you hed to do wuz 


‘ds two or inches too short, an’ 


a quilt over the top, an’ then 


know you wuz out, 


Kansas grasshopper! 


come ter see you, do you ? 


H 


f 
I 


‘*Hold your jaw!” says Eben, fetchin’ 
ick a awful tweak o’ the ear. 

‘Ho! you stuck 
Think the fel] 
Ain't got sense 


lick squeals out: 


} { ° XX 
ugh to know Janey! 


didn't 
‘hey comes every Sunday o’ the 


thought 


they're after 


know WuUzZz looked 


you 
W 


fo! ho! and you you wuz 


pretty that you drawed the whol squad 
iy 


f 
al 


‘ that ain’t a joke I never!” 
Them young men turned every color 


An’ 


a pea-green to a grizzly gray. 


rom 
ben looked red and furious from one t 


another. 


} 
t 
| 


} 


mored, 


so ?” ‘larin’ round 


ee Is 


‘Ts it Janey you've come ter set up with 


a 
{ ‘ 
LiLIS 


says he, g 


oland sence he 


As luck would have it, he looked straigh 
it Roland Selj 

‘eligion had swore off from tellin’ li 
hough the boys wuz always tryim’ to ¢ 
he 
a-hurtin’ 


yh, an’ R 


, 
piace 


1 1 
t where coula 


in a tigh 
the truth 
ody ’s feelin’s. 


11m 
L one { 
SMPeCAK without SOI) 


Howsomever, Roland l Ue 
W her’ ther’s 


“ven. 


hed, good-hu 
| 


an’ says he, * honey, 
flies, ] 


you must look for fli 


| afire, 


an’ | 


‘hty funny way ter make a door!” 


Says Elick Farley. 
ry r’ wuz no winders, don’t you see. 
1 the Nine-mile. I 
t hed any, made 

wuz 


a pane o’ glass 01 
r the first man tha 


lf his front door of glass; an’ it a 
so many miles east or west 
- 


vith the glass door, folks 
ay. 

Wonder what they say about our 

ys Elick, stuffin’ a laugh inter 

his tl ** Reck 

they talk about t’ other side o’ wher’ 


Janey Black-Eyes lives.” 


) 
i 


iroat with a piece of bread. 


on 


ess an’ 
look 
thin 
out fur fly-pizen. 


says Eben, very significant 


I 


cin’ as if he would like to bite 
id “the 
W hat 


fur yourself, Charley Winn ?” 


‘and wher s flies, you ean look 


1 + a 
have Vou bo say 


a-courtin’ 


‘*T have ter say that I come 


Janey,” says Mr. Winn, as 


5) lL 7 . } \7 
an’ she can take me or leave me any day 


she says the word.” 
‘Brother Eb 


7 is ruz back in Kansas, 
I wish you wuz back in Kansa 


n,” eries Janey, her face 
that I do.” 

**Very well,” says Eber 
tic, ‘I relieve you of my company fur t 
An’ out he stalks, puttin’ like < 
mad gobbler. 

‘* Boys, we'd better git our hats,” says 
Albert Thing. 

They got up, and every last one of ‘em 
slips away like a whip-tailed hound. 

Janey burst out a-cryin’, without wait 
in’ to wash up the supper things. 

‘* Of al] the mean sneaks that ever wuz 
Burridge, you the 


} 


quite majes- 


present.” 


} 
a 


born, Ebenezer are 


pat 
ist, 


wo * she said. 


| ‘* Do you want your pa eat out of house 

| an’ home ?” 

| ‘Well, on my word! to count compa 
ny’s eatin’!” 

| ‘‘I should say so! A supper spread out 
fit fur a preacher! Two dishes of fresh 

|an’ apple butter, an’ a stack o’ pies, an’ 





» sort in my house.” 
my boy, 

property 

| 


uwhi o.” 


it's a-goin’ 
primogenicy,” 


all I 


ants ter 


¢ 
ot SAVS 


} 
have to 
she’s got te 


‘ rand ; 


Jane W marry, rpick one 


outen the erowd, an’ turn fT 


foot is down.” 
‘La! Eben,” 


vy to choose. 


Savs 
She’s 
ler g ‘arer,”’ 


irl on the per 
‘ Popperler!” 

‘nt 
Let her be popperler Wi 
that’s ’ 


USTNeSS h is a dece womal 


perler ? 
il isband, 


’ } 
an enougcn. 


your popperler Wo! 
lled Wi 


they've ¢ 


neh 


i my shut 


eves 


1 
rot no more charac 
os. 

] 
well 
rive 


reard to the 


The words wuzn't spoke afore up 
; s ; 
an him such a slap : 


} 


iS 
field. 


her 


jumped Janey 
might have 


tore 


wheat 


been 


Then she off like a cyclone 
room. 

Eben wuz in a blazin’ ra 
la little, an 
‘Ain't 


shade came over 


ae 7 
eon V auch 


sperrit 7’ says he. she, 


Then a sort of 
and 
her mother,” 


out of hi 


‘She do put me so much in mind of 

he said, a-knoeckin’ the ashes 

$ pipe. 
JANEY CHOICE 


II MAKES A 


It didn’t ie ise sre of u weeks 
told } 
] 
| 


Char 


later, ier par that she 
unt Winn; fur he 


h ay be ‘en comin’ alone quite frequent, an’ 


when Jan¢ 


me to marry ( ey 


1 ] 
the 


he Janey had set up in parlor, not 


findin’ much ter say. 

‘Ta ain’t no objection to Char 
Jed. 
cet a better wife than my girl. 


rley,” says 
an’ he ean’t 
I will give 


‘He’s a good steady lad. 


her fifty geese an’ ten sheep an’ a cow.” 
‘Charley's ¢ ter build, pa,” 
Janey—‘*‘ three ell. It 
be real nice beginnin’ all fresh 
Everybody seemed to think 
done well, and most had a w: 
her. The aunts would try to fault 
ley but they 
neither could El 
about wantin’ to 
out the 


ol’ 


rooms an’ 


ney had 
urm word fur 
Char 


} 


couldn't sr tiie 


occasional, 
an’ en 
fussed with her 


o’ the furniture 


best o’ Janey 
when he 
take so much O° 
house. 

‘* Tt wuz my mother’s furniture,” 
she, ‘‘ an’ I mean ter have it.” 


LXIV.—No. 384.—58 


says 


Von. 


| outfittin’ w 


stavin’ 


| able difficulty 


‘D’ve think you hav 
her? Ther’ won't be 
house for me and my 

up with.” 
Neither one of ’em 
the old father as tl 


up my mit 


appeared t ynsid- 
led over 


if Janey 


wrans 


id 


his things. I made 
did make a ¢ 
of 
eppertown, an’ 
boarder I] 
went out to Jed 
pei meat with his pipe am’ his whit 
Winn lost time 


his house put up, an’ job 


ould 
woods that I had stored 
for 


my 


] } 
ean sweep, I sl unpac! 


some own 
in P 
ter a 
feelin 


mv 


bring “em over; 
MumMan, an’ 


settin 


wuz | 


thre 
ull 


Cc harley ho in 


a cood 


neat an’ nice as a palace, Wi 


dow an’ plenty o’ closets. Ey : 
would fo over to see how 


£ 1 

an’ Charley 
both of 
n’ as pleased as if 
wheat 
wuz 


Janey 
eittin’ 
home wit 


, ] 
along, woul 


h hie ° ‘em looki 


proud a he whole o’ the 
comin’ crop belong dito’em. The 
to be just after harve 


time w rybody t 


tin, 
| 


OOK a 


eddin’ 
that 
restin’ spell. Ji 
Peppertown, 


bein’ a hen eve 
frock wuz 
an’ Jed had 
bolt of do 
up i 
veral man, 
her 


cirl 


uney’s weddin’ 


bein’ made 
made her a present of a whole 


ve wuz makin’ s f: as 

He 
an’ Janey 
ould be t 


on the perarer 


m 
bne 


mestie that 
mighty lil 


possible wuz a 


Jed wuz, aunts said that 


ruin of every 
wheat crop this wuz a 
and the far 
mn’ help. 


year very 


: ; 
one, ners had con ider- 


in gitti 
] 


‘Lreckon you'll have to ride the reap 


rht 


time.” 


says Eben, one ni 
you Can spare the 
she said. ‘‘My 


an 
Oth 
he ae can't. It's a 


er to-morrow, Janey,” 
at ry ats ; “ 


Ally 


an’ t 


sal work can 


wait, lready 
overripe.’ ’ 

‘I don't be 
turesome as to ride on the reaper,” 


see how you can sO ven- 
says I. 
Janey is an old hand at helpin’ in the 
says her pa. ‘When she wuzn't 
half the size o’ Elick here, she rid 


sadin’ horse when we wuz a-thrashin’ 


crop,” 
more’n 
the | 
| out the wheat.” 
machine?” 
between his teeth, 
his 
out his other hand for 


‘Machines wuz | 


uncle, didn’t you have athrash- 


in’ cries Elick,stickin’ his knife 
an’ proddin’ a 
simultaneous 


a biscuit. 


piece oO 


pork with fork, with 
stretchin’ 
ocked up then in some 


imes [ 


fur it gives 


man’s brain,” says Jed; ‘‘ an’ somet 
wish they had never got out, 
man’s pocket book the swit 


The 


a poor ney to 


buy one. way we thrashed wuz to 
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*you mark 


} } ld 
humped up her should 


unaer 


rt o landmark 


he mil - an’ W117 
‘Burridge’s walnut.” 
ed ter eat their lunch 

‘*Phew! but it’s a 


] ( 


for it wuz, 
>on the yell 
ath that t 


] 
} 


1 


smooth an 


wou rh the 


9 ) 1 
don’t know abc 


tl 
ie a stan 
Not a spe ar of cheat in 
one eood vear the Hessian 
chineh-bug has let us alone.” 
“Ther ain’t a farmer in the cou 


I 


can compare with you, Mr. Burridge,” 


mmence | says Charley Winn. ‘‘T only hope to 


have half as good luck when Tam try it 


single-hand.” 

‘Sho! you'll have Janey ter help you 
She’s as good a farmeraslTam. JI allays 
said Janey ought ter ’a bin the boy an’ 
‘See | Eben the girl in our family. Eben has a 
picayunish, meachin’ sort 0’ way with him 
moment's | as is nateral to women. His mother hed 
the piece | it,” went on the old man, quite thoughtful, 
an’ chewin’ a wheat straw. ‘ But Janey 
: is another sort, active an’ strong, an’ mus 

imultaneous Weran | cles like steel.” 
skeered: but the cut | ‘““Oh, I love ter work out-doors,” cries 
an’ wuz soon| Janey. ‘‘I can do a’most anything that 
Elick’s feelin’s,|}aman ean. I don’t know what I should 
Many a black | do if I had to stay shut up in the house.” 


| ‘*T believe you could throw me in a ras- 








ON THE NINE 


Nn 
ks down his chee an 
a-shakin’ all over In hishand] 
bit of breken looking-« 
oes this me: 
a he Says, ver 


her beeause 


never dreamed 
them them knives.’ 


a-carryin’ poor Ja 
‘jook!” and | 
neo’ drippin blook 
,annoved lke; he little pate “Pray,” says I, barstin’ 
1 bobbin’. bobb l a her a ' ai “AN ( ne g od God th 


‘ver on Your sO "| 


burst from h 
Vay from me, he ran 
jump. The au he perarer, in the dire 
iohte ned animals had 
dl off on a run, aw Janey, poor . ; J 
Janey, wuz thrown forward Pa front of JANEY’S COMFORTERS 
kle bar! Great Heaven! what a 
seemed before the horses could b 


overtook an 


1 , mn . 1 
{ I never coul | 1d, [wo ol he r rlobs WUZ 


spt 
ther’ wuz Ebenezer holdin’ he pantin’, | had been impaled on t 

tremblin’ horses, that wuz rollin’ the’rey« sickle, an’ wuz nearly sawed in two 
as if in a mortal fright An’ Charley an’ she should so much as survive the s 


Jed wuz tryin’ to lift somethin’ from the | an’ horrid wounds seemed a mira¢ 


} 


knives, red with blood, an’ the pointed the doctor brought her round 
ruards clogged with mangled flesh. They | though h ‘told her quite frank 


got her out, and laid her down on the | never be able ter walk again 
ground. Charley went overtothe house,}| ‘‘Never ter walk again!” 
an’ came back with a door that he had |} flingin’ her arms over her 
wrenched off, an’ we managed to git heron | long, long groan—'"‘ never 

this, knowin’ only by a faint moanin’ that | Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord 


the breath wuz still in the poor torn body. The aunts wuz all a-settin’ round very 


Eben an’ Jed erept acrost the field with | solemn, an’ they sithed, an’ rocked them 
this burden, while Charley jumped on Nel- | selves back an’ forth like trees in a wind. 
ly Grey an’ rid like mad fur the doctor. ‘*Tt’s the Lord’s will,” says sister Cha 

I walked a little behind, feelin’ stunned | ity Hackleton; ‘‘an’ mebbe it’s 
an’ dazed; an’ as I passed under ‘ Bur-| punishment fur your sins.” 


ridge’s walnut,” I heard a voice callin’, ‘That's all nonsense,” says Jane: 
** Aunt Fonie!” dogged like. ‘‘ Whatsins have le 
[lookedup. A pair of wild eyes peered | ted, I want ter know ? Ive worked hard, 
at me through the branches an’ done my best; an’ beyond a shar] 
“Aunt Fonie!” called Elick, ‘‘is she | word now an’ then, I’ve nothin’ on my 
dead ?” conscience. I don’t deserve this.” 
‘*Come down outen that tree, E] "ar- ‘“Weall deserve damnation,” says Cha 
ley!” says I, very solemn. ity, severe as a Hard-shell preacher. ** Let 


r’- 
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rsoul to God, an’ it will prov 


M ‘ther’ 
poor child 
a terrible 

: if she had 
irs to elghty—from 
toa he Iple ss old 
es a baby, 

o’ water 


wore out 


ir steps fur the af 
‘onsequently when my husband's 
vn with the rheumatism 
r room wuz about 
he house—fur every 

: 


nnin’ to her wit] 
, 


an’ the Visitation o’ the Sick 


1 some loy 


te fre quent to enliven us.” 

ery mind all that,” says Little Mary 
with a wave of her little fat hand. 
is be practical. The t 


thin’ fur Janey terdo. I callate 


] 
i 


ung 


mnt mean ter lie round all her days a 

on folks, so I’ve bin a-studyin’ an’ 
: ] she eould do. Now I take 
do nothin’ better than ter 
machine. She could per 


‘socks fur the whole coun 


body would 


l buy of her on ac 
{Hiction yan’ thusly she could 
kerapation an’ a stiddy income.” 
machines cost a sight o’ mon 
UP lore’ vif rapy dp 
10S Burridge’s wife, very dry. 
‘ fur it?” 


her geese fur a start 
] 


all throw 


sthere wuzasort o’ silence. Nev 
name or by birth wuz 

] is hand in his por ke t. 

; vancy Jones as wuz, 
has to be burdens, an’ some to bear 
’m one o’ the last, an’ I don’t know 
it 'm the worse otf o’ the two of us. 


the first year o’ my marriage, an’ 


ten months after! I am fairly | 
you know he ran away to his pa: you r 
| member Lex Farley? Lex wrote a letter 
| ter my father, expressin’ a great deal 

|eoneern. He said it seemed as if Elick’s 


| heart wuz fairly broke. Maybe he'll make 


ith nursin’, an’ I suppose |] 
in my arms es long es I 

to move.” 
hat’s somethin’ Janey will never be 
1 with, anyhow,” says Mis’ Amos, 


laugh, as if she wuz sayin’ some- | 
of a soothin’ an’ agreeable natur’. So | 
| see how that’s ter make up ter me fur los- 


om. that bein’ the case, however, it 
is if that speech wuz the last 


*some time a 

movement under the 

clothes, as if Janey’s breast wuz a-hea 

with silent sobs, an’ now ther’cameas 

0’ tears an’ cries, as if natur’ had bors 
bore until a flood came fur relief. 

[ jest riz up then, an’ says I: ‘* Clear « 
from here, you onfeelin’ set o’ human crit 
If I didn't have no more decern 
than you've cot, Ld £O an hol My head 
under Big Muddy Creek.” 


They wuz skeered at the state they S 


ters! 


t] ey throwed Janey inter, so the \ filed 
out pretty meek. I took the poor child 
: : 


an’ worked with her, an’ made her drink 


: ‘ 14 F : 
some hot tea an’ take a good strengthenin 
dose of quineen; an’ after a while sh« 


grew quiet, an’ the big moans stoppe 


comin from the poor breast wherea child 
1) 2 4 9 } M + 
head would never rest, an’ she fell inter 


sweet sleep. 
Afore I thought her nap wuz 
Eben’s head wuz poked in the door. 
he, ** Charley Winn’s here, an’ w 
ter see Janey.” 
‘Well, he can’t,” says 
‘*fur she is ask ep.” 
‘I am awake now, Aunt Fonie,” says 
voice from the bed. ‘** An’ Charley m: 
in as soon as you've tidied me up a 


4 = 7 s | ° 4 ! 
‘etty soon we heard his step on th: 
stair. Janey wuz tremblin’, but she shook 
hands with him quite calm when he came 
in, an’ she says, “You go out, Aunt Fonie 
[ want to talk to Charley by himself.” 
But, dear sakes! I had no notion of ef 
in’ myself, so I stepped outside o’ the 
vin’ it ajee, an’ a-settin’ myself 
l -) % a 7 $e4 ese 
where | couid 100K ai itsten quite Com 
fortable. 
Janey lay there, her big eyes fixed ‘on 
Charley's face. He stood up, twirlin’ his 


| hat, first on one foot, then on the other, 


| an’ lookin’ powerful meachin’, fur a fact. 


a 


Charley,” begun poor Janey, 


hard to come to this.” 


“T'd like to kill that little devil!” cried 
Charley. 
“Oh no, don't say that. Poor child! 


Oo’ 
a good man yet.” 


‘Tf he gits ter be the President, I don't 


in’ you.” 





ON THE NINE-MILE 


} 


‘A-losin’ me?” repeats Janey, very ‘harley knit up his brows, an’ looked 
‘But I ain’t dead, Charley, nor | as if the subject iz gittin’ very knotty 
ter die, the doctor says.” "Ss ose 1 wuz ask one o’ the White 
hat went round in Charley’s fingers | side girls?” he suggested; ‘‘ they are purty, 
as if it wuz possessed, * but yo . | and smart too.” 
Janey,” he stammered—‘ a ‘Oh ves; andt 


} ye 7° 
ney ii Fivea 


man hes to marry a woman ter do her | askin’ to you or the next one t 
-o’ the work. And you can’ ne.” 
‘I don’t like that,” 
‘True,” says Janey, s <in’ very loud ‘* None o’ your 
an’ harsh, ‘I’m laid o1 ie shelf An’ | That’s what I use’ t 
of course aman marries a woman ter ha ) i 


i 
} i 2. 94] . ’ 
us meals cooked reg’ lar, an’ the harvestin 


tended to, an’ the lard tried out, an’ the 
apple-butter made, an’ the geese plucked, 

the house cleaned, an’ the washin’ | 
ne on Monday, an’ tl *S as fu la, § 
y, an’ the odd jobs on ie s] 1a Western 
‘Exactly,’ says he, lin’? hi ad, ‘*An’es to Polly Ann Car 
Le nistrt : e gawk!—that ‘She is a wast She e¢ 


any woman with feelin’s above a dumb | with a tea-spoon faster than @ m 
ast’s would ’a liked fur her beau to add | bring in with a shovel.” 

a little tenderness to that bill of pertike ‘*T declare, Janey,” said Charley, s 

lers. in’ quite injured, ** it looks es if you 

Janey swallered a few times, an’ then | want me ter git a wife. You tr 
said, quite nateral, ‘‘Of course, Charley, | me agen every girl on the perar 
you will be marryin’ some one else before | like you ean’ ar to give me 
i great while ?” body else.” 

“Oh yes,” he says. ‘“‘My house is ‘You are quite mistaken, Mr. Winn,” 
built, you know, an’ I’ve already got my | cries poor Janey, her voice risin’ higher 
seed in that fifty-acre lot. I shell have to | with every word—* quite mistaken, | do 

it me a wife by nex st-time, you » you. I've no objection to your 
know.” 1avin’ for y ¥ ives. You 

‘An’ have you made up your mind,” | Utah an’ join the Morn 
says Janey, very polite, “ where you'll go| could try all kinds, you know 
a-courtin’ next time ?” |ha! ha!” 

Don’t talk to me about a man havin’ When I heard this wild laughin’, I knew 
any gumption! Charley Winn seemed | it wuz time walk in with the camphor 


quite pleased that Janey wuz takin’ in 
trust in his marryin’, an’ says he, in a ss ink 3 <1 better make yourself 
sociable kind o’ way, as if he had been | scarce,” says I to Charley Winn, with a 
talkin’ to his grandmother, ‘‘I have been | very viperish look. Pickin’ up his hat, 
thinkin’ of Mahaly Thing.” he sneaked out o’ the room, an’ out o’ Ja 
She’s powerful untidy,” says Janey. | life. An’ I may 

‘They say she washes her hands an’| well mention that it wuzn’t sip 


i ney Burridge’s li 

makes up her bread in the same bowl. | afore he wuz married to Mahaly T) 

An’ I know her kitchen is the sloppiest 

on the Nine-mile.” V.—UNEXPECTED THINGS HAPPEN 
“What do you think of Hatty Hol- | JANEY. 

man?” | Janey didn’t seem ter git any bet 
‘Oh, she would do,” says Janey, speak- | the days passed on. She took no intrus 


n’ quite dry, ‘if you could keep two | in anything in the heavens above nor in 


ras 


i 
} 
I 


iired girls—one to do the work, an’ one|the earth beneath. The doctor said he 

to wait on her. She’s as lazy as asnail.” | couldn't do no more fur her, an’ exc 
‘Well, ther’s Evy Wait; she appears | make her pretty deef, all the quineen 

to be of a brisk, active natur’.” | took didn’t have a mite of effect. Seein’ 
‘‘So much so that they say she can | her so dwindlin’ an’ pinin’, I set my wits 

drink more hard cider than any girl on |ter work. The child ought ter have some 


the perarer.”’ | thin’ to engage her time an’ her mind. 
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1 j Jane's 1 Lia til { vot Wil ’ Janey’s present. An’ 







rom beln a inyu Charity, who una rstood how 


rered 


~hor sf 


willin 







and 


ed patie nt, thinkin’ 
youre ¢ ttin’ a lot o' | thin’ might pane Aw ther’ d 


ben Vv he handed em Christmas had come, an Wwe al 



















1 [ only smiled mysterious, an’ dled up in the big wagon, an’ gone « 
d nota vd ter Amos Burridge’s to dinner—ex¢ 
| 1 i d seen Janey ) lo V as she course, poor Janey, who WUZ le ft in 
before Thanksgivin’. I waz charg > of one o the neighbors’ clildre 







y W ysnicker, Ww 
ed for ‘em, ane 






» started fur home. ) V it 
o hers ; ry old Mr. Thing, | rious thing, but as we r ached the cornet 





















his way from town, stopp 1|o’ Mr. Burridge’s wh field, I had thy 
outen the « rpres ofliee direct most flutterin’ sensation erbout the he 

M Janey Burridge.” es if somethin’ wuz a-goin’ ter happen. It 
* cries Janey, very ineredu- | wouldn't hev surprised me a mite ter hey 
is, | r eyes sparklin’ as 4 hadn't | found the house burnt up, fur I felt th 

em since her accident. same way twice previous in my life 
\W all ¢ sf nbled While Jed kn wked once precedin’ to our Jersey cow bein’ 
off the wooden slats, an’ untied the cored, an’ agin before my par W UZ 


tn 
cen with t woke ayy sarrid him off 


| : at 
iz that careful that cut a string he Howsomeve r. ther’ wuz the house safe an’ 












\ ld , sound; an’ es we neared the gate, the wind 

lo an’ behold! th wuz the pret- | bore the sound of laughin’ to our ears 

-machine ever mad vith a | Very cur’ous. we hurried on; but afore 

i ecard we got to the door, out broke a boy, all 
j Compliments and Mespects re assed up, ¢ clean as clea early shoutin’ at 
| of | the top of his voice, ‘Howdy, Aunt Fonie! 





tlexander Farley howdy, Uncle Jed! howdy, Eben! Christ 


mas gift! Christmas gift!” 
( vt course it wuz Elick. An’ of course 





Viss Janey Burridge. 





iz pleased enough ter ery, an’ | the slim, long bearded man we see through 
| ; 










I it believe she slept a wink that night | the winder a talkin’ so kindly ter Janey 
fur longin’ ter try her hand on the little wuz Elick’s pa, Lex Farley. But the won- 
beauty. The aunts didn’t lose no time in | der of all wuz ter see Janey. There she 


comin’ over to the house as soon as they | wuz, bright an smilin’, an’ a-sittin’ up in 











; } } 
oOo wheel 


Zon a throne 


should do it 
his mischief! lan you ¢g 
isa angel.’ it by the barrel at 
never r me tei | vervbody d i 
Burridge in that li 
think of a ang 
tag 


ryan’ built for 


occur 


] 


roun’ an’ singin’ 

r hev Lex Farley appr 

though he stretched the blanket 
doin’ so. 


After supper Mr. Burrid 
the ech 


ve examine 
eer, most admirin’. It wuz mad 


ry-wood, an’ stuffed wit 


mM springs, an’ covered with rep 
wuz es fine es a coffin 


“Tt must ’a cost a sight o’ money,” You hav 
Jed. ‘from sorrow an’ pit) 
‘A matter o’ fifty dollars,” says Lex | kee in, the good co 
Farley; ‘ but you know, Uncle Jed, [don't | 1 Gg Listen to 
ever find it difficult to make money.” 
‘*True, Lex,” says the old 
kind; ‘‘you are smart enoug] 


rh ter do < 


man, 
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OO oka’ ike rraph gallery—an apartment, th 


called it an’ a servant to do the tne 
y. | a little maid to ‘tend the door. Lex F 
hen you ley was the proudest, happiest man in t 


l 
] 


“manly life | § — For Janey bless her!—with a1 


alo 
joy over the one si ‘that re * hair curlin’ on her forehead, 2 

, Lex, don’t give me more than |} to meet us, 
your Maker! 


receive His thanks, an’ led gown on, her face pale and 


ith a snow-white baby ¢ 


° arnis. 
ce a thunder-cl: 
eved Janey go a | . 
so beautiful. We wuz al MAY. 
" , { 66 while the jollv hours bring o7 
yond speech. But, < ra little, diet By ee eens nen eees 
: won't fore r 11 the footsteps of the ft 
Tripping as on that holiday 
When Love with berries of 


s hand acrost Wa 


less you fur them! 


crowned to sing a roundelay 
id he, ‘‘it is Sing, all ye choruses and choir 
eters Mi That lift unto the love-tuned 1 
round Janey’s cheer, we 1@ MUSie pF IT ae” Wires, 
: ; ae May a roundelay 
silence, an’ somethin’ seemed . . 
] a good new year uz hear the gentle murmurs of the Naiad 
1] And the far whispers of the Dryad, 
n Echo’s answers never tired, 
In Ecl tired 
With love and mirthfulness inspired 
To sing to May a roundelay. 
asked our Sing, spirits of the vasty air, 
; In dingles, dells, or rocky lair, 
: ere ee In haunted hollows everywher 
‘ aut | ! 
Aunt Fonie,” said Janey to , : : 
bs ‘ Sing to the May a roundelay 


n no hurry 


hat I can help him—TI, a poor lame 
never expected to be of use hear the soft sea waves that ebb and fl 
pane) Where ancient Triton’s horn doth blow 
In soul, wey . 
i ; ge In blasts now loud, and long, and low, 
sal att 1 . ; a te 
i A 1, pattin Unto the hills, r¢ echoing SIOW, 
To May a merry roundelay. 

he said, in a Sing, O ye spirits of the waves, 
That sleep i idd urves an 9 
"$s SO many strange Th ' aes hidden ¢ and ca\ 
: Where Doris with her Nereus lav 


] it @ " . 
to be with m And sings to May a round lay! 


he wants no- | I : 
.7 = ee ee | ar mezzonean zephyrs rise and fall, 
n to work for me all his hanting to May their madrigal, 
e him And fountains, rivers, pga and all 
Repeat their carols to the call 
Of May to sing a voundeley. 
Sing, spirits of the balmy breeze, 
That lift to life the budding trees 
That blow the blossoms o'er the le is 
To merry May a roundelay! 


service, but 


fa poetry book. : , a . 
; re hear in whispering woods and genial grov 
says she, very timid, a : > : 
‘ : : Phe measures of their happy loves, 
wanted me from | And in the coverts of the coves 
from pride ? The melodies of turtle-doves, 
very decisive. Making to May a roundelay. 
that she put him Break forth and sing, spirits of 
Hid in the bosom of the earth, 
ages é That Wake to-day to happy birth, 
sa horse, an’ then she married And chant to May a roundelay! 
went ter St. Louis ter live, an’ 


nonths, durin’ which time he wuz 


Sing, sing, O heart, unto the breath of sprin 
Sing, for all life is on the wing, 
of ’em as surprising pros And Nature’s notes incessant sing, 
A couple o’ years later her pa And Echo’s answers backward fling, 
me went ter visit ‘em; fur I hed got To merry May a roundelay! 
rather tire de ’ bein’ a boarder, an’ hed mar- | Sing, spirits of the sky and sea, 
eo ieee ’ ace Phat hold the charmed Memnonian key 
ried Jed Burridge lat wuz a visit! | Of music’s mighty mystery, 
They hed three rooms leadin’ out o’ the Make to the May a roundelay! 


in o’ fashionable customers, an’ 





CHAPTER I 


‘OVER RUNNING WATER.” 


1) still this night was The white 
S mo mlight lav over the sleeping world 
the Atlantic was ealm: the little harbor 
town of Inisheen, with all its picturesque 
squalor of quays and creeks and stranded 
boats, had gone to rest; and here, high up 
in this inland glen (from which the sea 
was visible only as a sharp line of silver 
it the horizon), among the felled trees and 
the brush-wood, there was no sound save 
the ‘hush the 
streamlet far below in the darkness Nor 


Oye tl 


continuous sh sh” of 
was there any sign of life in 


vlade 


the dew-wet 


this 


not even a rabbit out browsing o7 


erass, or a curlew erossing 


the clear depths of the blue oTray sky in its 


lieht from the moor to the shore Only 
the moonlight shining ealm and st 
the 


ind 


lit ON 
bra ken 
the 
and 
the 
Black 


wilderness of bramble and 


and there 


white stump of a felled beec 


furze, and here on 


t 
h or ash: 
iuwavs the murmur, down 
rivulet 
water and the sea 

But by 


there, that was barred across by the shad 


below, of 


unseen on its way to the 


and by, alone the road over 
ows of some tall elms, two people came 
sowly walking, and the cheerful sound 
of their speaking was clear in the still 
Ness 

said one of 
pretty, shehtly 
formed young lady, with eyes as black as 
mouth that 
most piquant expression, and a voice that 


think of it,” 
was a 


‘The more | 


them, who very 


the sloe, a could assume a 


was soft and musical and laughing—-‘* the 
more I think of it, this seems the most ex 
traordinary escapade I ever entered upon 
Altogether a most decorous proceeding! I 
suppose by this time every soul in Inisheen 
is fast asleep: and no doubt Miss Romayne 
is supposed to be asleep too, and dreaming 
of the Conservatoire and herdébut at Coy 
ent Garden; while as for Master Willie, if 
he were to be missed, of course they'd im 
agine he was away after the wild-duck 
again, so it would be all right for him. 
Sure I think,” she added, altering her 
voice slightly, and speaking very shyly 
‘sure I think ‘tis I am the wild-duck that 
Masther Willie is afther.” 

‘*Do you know, Kitty,” said her com 
panion, who was taller and fairer than 
she: a young fellow of two-and-twenty, 
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perhaps, with light brown wavy hair, the 


shrewdest of clear blue and a well 


eves 


set, slim figure do you know, Kitty, 


when like 
that, my heart is just full of love for you.’ 
“Oh, indeed!” 


surprise. ‘* Oh, 


you speak in our Trish way 


tone of 


And at 


she said. mh a 


indeed! other 
times what is it full of, then 

‘Well, at 
other times 


other times,” he 


you see—-well, at other times, 
ill of love 
When L go to 


rid of the 


Kitty, do you know, it is just f 
Never 
Ill 


and 


for you. mind 
England 


accent 


soon get ( ‘ork 


When IL come back to you 
Kitty 


“Indeed you may save yourself the 
; promptly sa 


roing to have any stranger 


trouble she interposed 


am not Corn 
back to me Tam going to have nobody 
but my wild [Trish boy, with whatever ae 
cent he has, and with all the 
he is not likely to get rid of anywhere 
There’s no 


for it, I 
Such cheek as never was heard of! 


] ] 
the cheek 


other word declare 


Do 
vou know, sir, that I sang at the Crystal 
Palace with Titiens and Santley 7” 

* You've reminded me of it pretty oft 
en, Kitts 


ee 


who has 


“was the meek reply. 
and Miss Catherine Romayne, 
Dublin her 


songs, who could make 


sent all wild with 


singing of Trish 
engagements all over Lreland for the rest 
of her natural life to find 
herself patronized by the Cork Chronicle ! 
The Cork Chronicle, indeed! And it isn't 
the editor, mind you, but only the sub 


editor 


» comes to Cork 


does he sweep out the office too ? 

that has undertaken to sing the praises 
of Miss Romayne, and make the whole 
country understand what a wonder she 
is! Dear beautiful language! 
It has been rese rved for ai english sing 
er to reveal to the Trish people the pathos 
of * The Bells of Shandon. Truly! What 
did they think the song was, then? Did 


Then came the 


me, what 


they think it was comic 
usual thing—I foresaw it from the beau 
tiful writing in the Cork Chronicle 
quets; complimentary notes: 
troduction; and, behold! the sub-editor of 
the Chronich pale 
youth with long hair and inky fingers, 
but rather half a voung gamekeeper and 


bou 
finally an in 
least a 


isn't in the 


half a young squireen, and the remainder 
a fair-haired Apollo Belvedere with a de 
lightful accent 
blush 


and the most ingenuous 


And oh, such innocenee! and oh, 




























































































































































































































































































































































































ih modesty! Modesty! Mav he be 


permitted to cal And the verv next 
i s Miss Romavne ind her faithful 
tardian are seated at their mid-day meal 
eres a knock at the door, and enter Mr 
Modesty Bless the man, L said to my 
Clon t he know what’s what. but he 
pavat ifternoon call at two o'clock 

n the dav \nyvbody in his senses would 
ive backed out but vou weren't the least 


our senses —confess it now, Willie 


Were you When you found your 


rettv black han isall about your shoul 
ders, and bottled stout onthe table 2? And 
vould Mr. Fitzgerald sit down and have 
some lunch ? and * would Mr. Fitzgerald 
prefer a glass of sherry At all events. 


you were civil-mannered then, Kitts 
This was carrving the war into the ene 
mys country: but she paid no heed, 

I think you grew mor happy Wil 
lie, when [I went to the plano and so got 
mv back turned on vou, and when Miss 
Patience took her newspaper to the win 
dow: at least vou grew more audacious in 
vour ftlatt ry there was something about 
Tara’s harp being awakened again—and 
then—there was a moment—after that 

Bells of Shandon that vou would have—I 
think there was a moment when [ chanced 
to turn, and I faneied voung Mr. Game 
keeper's clear blue eves weren't quite so 
clear as usual—ean you tell me?” 

It seems a long time ago,” he said, 
absently, ‘though it isn’t. Can vou tell 
me, Kittv. why it is that Miss Patience 
who was so friendly with me at first, took 
it into her head to quarrel with me ?” 

Why, you quarrelled with her!” 

‘Nonsense: I did nothing of the sort,” 
he said. with a la ah * But when her 
manner changed all of a sudden, and she 
practically forbade me the house, of course 
I took the hint.’ 

} But mind you, Master Wil 
lie, whether vou had been going to Eng 


And a nice position both of you have 


land or not, this must have been the last 
of these hole-and-corner meetings. Moon 
light walks are very pleasant; but—but it 
wont do vou KhOW, especially for one 
placed as Lam. There is such a thing as 
propriety, though you don't seem to think 


" 
SO And now | Ss ippose this one 1s to be 


the most fatal of all, with witcheries, and 
; 


enchantments, and what not By-the 


way she added, stopping short in the 
road, and looking him = straight in the 


face, ‘Show do L know what you mayn't 
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be making me promise? When you 1 
peated some of the o@ibberish the othy 
night. of course I couldn't unde rstand 
word 

Don't be alarmed, Kitty; IT will put 
all into English for vou And we 
close by the place now 


all 
If vou will ste 
over this bit of the wall, TI will take 


“VO 
down into the glen 

He helped her over the low moss CrOW 
wall, and they emerged from under th 
shadow of the elms into the clear 


| ide deseribed abov e 


Oe 
Her face, wl 
Was unusually expressive by 


ic] 
reason « 
those soft, large, sloe-black eves, was mor 
serious now, She glanced up and doy 
the wooded valley, Iving all white in t 
moonlight. and then said to him, almost 
ina Whisper 


“Is this where vou said the saints shu 
up Don Fierna and the pixies q” 
‘*No,” he said: ‘that 


Was away ove 
there in the mountains But they say the 
little people can get out into this valley 
and you won't catch many of the Inishes 

natives about here after dark Further uy 
the glen there is a very curious echo; © 
course that is Don Fierna answerlnge vo 
when you eall to him. But they don 

like to speak about such things about her 

the priests are against it 

\nd the well 27” 

** It is down there,’ he answered. point 
ing to the narrow ravine which seemed 
jet-black below them 

“Oh, IT can’t go down there, Willi 
she said, almost shuddering. 

it is very easy,” he answered, chee) 
fully, to re-assure her. ** And you won't 
find it dark when once you are down 
Give me your hand, Kitty; hold tight 
and watch where you put your feet.” 

Slowly and cautiously they made thei 
way down the side of the chasm, throug! 
the bracken and furze and tangled under 
wood, until at last they reached the bed of 
the streamlet at a point where the wate 
tumbled into a natural basin that Jiad 
been worn out of the rock. Nor was it 
quite so dark as it had appeared from 
above. The bushes around them wer 
quite black, it is true, but the clear sky 
far overhead lent a reflected light that 
touched here and there the falling wate: 
and the troubled pool with a wan gleam 
It was strange that the noise of the brook 
appeared to make no impression on. th 
sound of their voices. This seemed to b 
an absolute silence in which they spoke 





SHANDON 


He 


ining on this side: and then he 


Water—she re 


stepped across the 
react 
| his hand to her. 

Kitty 


(tive me vour hand 


She did so in silence. Their outstrete] 
hands were clasped together over 

trea. 

* You must repeat to me what | 


it Don't 


to 


ou simple, Kitty lye 


Is quite 
ifraid Kor he 
Die somew hat * Over 
fer. Wy love I give to Wey / / 
pledge to you. my heart I take not baek 


thought she was trem 
riding wa 
You? ife 
from you, while this water ruins 


He listened for her voice; it was scarce 
audible. 
water 


Over running My love IT g 


life 
back from you, 
Wilhe, it 


will say it 


ive 
o you,” she said; 
heart [ take 
vhile this water run 


“any I pledge to 


t 


YOU * hot 


my 


Ss hot 


Is 
iard to promise that I again 

you Wish me to.” 

‘Listen, Kitty. 
every seventh year at this time of the 
year, at this time of the night, Lwill meet 
you at this well, to renew my troth to 
death alone to iv lieve me Jrom this 


Over running water: 


jou: 
row, 


] 


She repeated the words without falter 


“And this 


running water: 


the 


A CHUPSE 


last, Kitty Over 
Ol the that 


fails = and a curse oi any that shall try 


Is 
Oe 
“Us two: and grief to hy 
to 


to come between 
a guest in their 
dwell in their house, forever 
“Ohad that, Willie!” 
almost piteously. ‘Let this 
it. Don't let there be 
i I don’t mind the rest—bu 


house. and sorrow 


she cried, 


oO, not 


be a love 
nial hatred 


any 


t not 


He did 
in silence 

‘Well, if you want me to, I will. 
me the words again.” 


not answer: he held her hand 


ell 


No sooner was the ceremony, or charm, 


or whatever it might be called, completed, 
the little 


arms, and 


than he leaped across stream, 


and caught her in his kissed 

her, 
“Now 

| 


K, 


' Bell, 
us NOW 
You 
of 
Come, we will clamber up again 


Kitty 
and divide 
why are you trembling ? 
afraid ? 
thing! 


you are mine, 


boo 


But 
not 


eandle can't 
are 
you who are afraid no 
into the moonlight; vou know if Don Fi 
erna has let any of his little people out, 
you would never get a glimpse of them 


away down here. Wouldn't it be fine to 


a second—a hi: 


BE 


the procession come down throug 


DOrPackell 


ith 


we 


the 
eet 


matter Ww vou 


away,” she said, in a 


want to be up in the light 
Willie 
lam 


give me Vour hand 


So he helped her toe ber up through 


ood agalh until thev got 


brush Inte 


moonlig and as they made for the 
that i 


road. he noticed elanced boeae 


istv. frightened 


seemed ul 


id 
her f 
Hie 


and 


} 1] . 
{ 
PLOLIOW TPO 


But he w 


the dark 
} 
emerged 


rightened 


ould not 


they hi: 
have such a night as 


rut 


on 


this would have nothing | vlad 


Hess, hope. a 


\nd 


OO Siie 


na love Proliise S On Stl hy 


a might she was very 


LM pression 


able Ss was laughing Soon shi 


was scolding him for not havine ordered 
the little hier be 
Here iad come to thie ver, 
head-quarters of the elves and thi pixies 


a review of people for 


‘ 
forehand she ] 


and not one to be seen, 


admitted Ihave 


indeed made the acquaintance of one 


“Oh yes one,” she ; 
On 
the beach this morning: and it 
traordinary Mr. Doyl 


You Willie 


he knows vo very 


More CNX 


one never drew 
at least he 


a little 


know him, Si 


t\ 


vel] hha 


n with 


Wilt 


Lred hair, and a tall hat, and a searlet 


with o sleeves 


jacket 
‘Why, 

his pole with him 7” 
“What pole 
«The 


short cuts across thre 


“aN 


its Andy the Hopper Had Ihe 


taking 


vreat 


leaping pole he h for 
hog 
ly delighted to see her so cheerful again 
‘I didn't any pole But I 
very iat he was intimately ac 
quainted with vou; and so I thought | 


as 
, said hie 


Ss 


see rmiade 


out soon tl 


might as We 1] vet some independent tes 
hus 


vou | 


timony about the character of 
that to Oh, | 
was most discreet. Andy the Hopper, if 
that little 
why I wanted to know this or that about 
the Fitzgeralds, and especially about Mr 
William Fitzgerald Would vou like to 
know how he deseribed vou, Willie ¢ 

“Tf Andy the Hopper has been saying 
anything against me—I to vou 
Kitty—ITll beat the blackguard with his 
own pole till there’s not an inch of whole 


rn 


band Is be assure 


is his name, had notion 


very 


mean 


skin on him,” was her companion’s deci 
sive reply. 


Is it Masther mane ? he 


Willie ye 





i 


¢ 
. yg 


tee 


“THEIR OUTSTRETCHED HANDS WERE CLASPED TOGETHER OVER THE STREA 





pardon, miss, 
histlin’ the ould 


and then aw: 


your 


flow’ ? 
Why ‘girls’ 2?” 
‘Why not, Kitty 
the Irish ] 
the whole 1 


A. l,] 
srigade, wouid! 


You 
rigade in love with one 
Suppose we are hot 
| from the 


re-assure 


But you may 
Willie. I 


questions about the gyur! 


Was very dis 


man in the red jacket; 


on to say you were 
and to give me many st 
adventures you and he 


fow :.” 


That’s all over now, 


after the wild 
looking away across to t! 
the mud-flats of the wide } 
Where many a 
mallard thumping down, or 


time he 


wild far 


is a ter- 


the clang of a string of 
overhead in the dark. ‘* Londo 
rible place to be alone in. I remember 
the first time I went there, and saw 
miles and miles of streets and houses, and 
the strange faces, and the crowds hurry 
ing and hurrying and hurrying. I said 
to myself I should lose heart if 
I were to find myself alone in such a tre 
mendous ocean, fighting to keep my head 
above water. Better the Cork Chronick 
and an ambition limited to the publish- 
ing of one small volume of poems some 
day, and, for the rest of it, over the bog 


59* 


‘IT don't know; it sounds suspicious; 
and I l 


stone’s-throw 


the | 


Having 


with fame or 


Vou, 

Mione\ 
4 
iff I know you ar 
Master Willie, thor 


Would you like t 


ld be 


on You don't impos 


Matin 
muen neal 


‘If it was the old times, Kitt 
could start hi 

your ri 

be somet 

rate 


Q) 
oll 


I can carry your 


; 
e stopped and took 


, and pulled it dow 
him lightly en the forehead. 


e the victors 


. 
two hands 


thinking Or any vict 


‘IT am th 


» this old place 
old 
of old times. 
Kitty, 
that steep bank may be t 
old limbs, and pe 
excuse us, if we 
him that 


aon 


roiling over the 


may come, when 


o muc] 
Don F 
make the pil 


have not s 


‘rhaps 
orimage, 
show parat 
even i 
well.” 
ae ven yi ars.”’s 
is a long time, Willi 
he did hear her. 
<d down to unmoor a small boat that 


F hidden in the 


to go down to the 


not 


a ereek. 
he called to her; and 
then he assisted her, with the most affee 
tionate care, into the 


SHaAGoWw oi 


> Was Ie ad V 


stern of the boat, 
i close at the neck, 
and generally had her made comfortable. 


Then he took the 


i] 


Wi 


oars, and in a few mo- 
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yuut into the broad 

on-lit waters of the 

As vet 
] it} 

ier Openly without Tear « 

for Inisheen it 

ed mass of houses and quays 


» bay of Inisheen. they could 
t] f being 
urd from the shore: 
imb] 
d vessels—l: 


at 
Ly 
Atlantic. 

‘continued Miss Romayne, as 


a 1 awa 
them and the 
Besides, 


had been resuming some argument, 


say yourself this is such a chance 
) might never get again.” 
‘Well, it is he answered, 
pulling away at the short (and 


‘Fancy Hilton Clarke be 


a chance,” 


muted 


ing in Inisheen, and no one knowing it!’ 


Oars, 
‘Perhaps they were all as wise as I 
was, Willie, and had never heard his 
name before.” 

‘You must | heard his name, 
Kitty,” he said, impatiently. ‘‘ Why, he 
most d 
in England.” 
‘*But what has he done, Willie ?” 
‘Oh, everythi * he 
‘* Every one k 
There is searcely a better known name in 
contemporary literature.” 

‘*But what he done, Willie? 


might get it and read it, you know.” 


lave 
is one of the istinguished men of 
letters 
said, rather con- | 


ver ng,’ 


fusedly. nows who he is. 


has 


‘Why, he is one of the greatest critics 
f i es for all sorts of things: 
there is no one better known. He is said 
the finest judgment in literary 
matters of almost anybody living; and | 
the reviews that he writes are always so | 
and full of happy ingenu- | 
any one can recognize | 


of the day—writ 


to have 


scholarly, and 
ities of expression 
them 

‘Yes,” said the pertinacious young 
lady with the pretty mouth and the soft 
lark eyes, ‘‘ but hasn't he done anything 
Hasn't he done any work of 
Couldn't I buy a book of his | 


( 
himself ? 
} 
} 
s 


ls own? 
to let me know something more of your 
wonderful hero 2?” 

‘“Well, I believe he translated Les | 
Fleurs du Mal—the original edition; but 
the book was privately printed.” 

‘Tam sure I never heard of it, in Eng- 
lish or anything else,” 

‘Perhaps you never heard of Baude- | 
“You 
it would be easy for you to puzzle me 
about the distinguished people in musie, 
I know so little about what's going on in 


rmiusie 
al iS1¢ 


said she, 


laire either, Kitty,” said he, gently. 


said she, cood natured- | 
‘let him be as distinguished as you | 


‘Oh, very well,” 


y along there between | 


| never spoken to him. 
| exceedingly fine fellow, and the trouble 


| he 


| people : 


| fly-book for him 


| he was staying at the Imperial. 





like; that can’t make him an a 


looking man.” 


SPEE 


‘T consider him very handsome,” 
said, in astonishment. 

‘What! that lanky, supercilious, white- 
faced creature, with his stony stare ?” 

He burst out laughing. 

‘Il do believe you're jealous, Kitty, 
Why, you only saw him for a second at 
the door of the Imperial, and you have 
I consider him an 


took about me—a perfect stranger to 
him It was 
indeed a chance, my running against him 
atall. Youknow, Kitty,” said he 
there was a slight blus! 


uSI 


was quite extraordinary. 


thouch 
1 on his face—** I 
am not ashamed of my father keeping an 
inn, or a public-house, or whatever you 
may call it 
‘*Aninn!” she exclaimed. ‘A public- 
The Impayrial Hotel—the only 
to be talked of like 


house! 


hotel in Inisheen 


| that!” 


but all the same when I come here 
It is 
always filled with these Coursing Club 
and the Duke of Wellington 
‘wrenched, killed, and won like a hero’: 
and Sweetbrier was ‘slow from the slips’; 
and Timothy ‘scored first turn’; and Miss 


[I don’t go into the smoking-room. 


| Maguire ‘finished with the most lovely 


mill’; and all the rest of the jargon. In- 
deed I'd rather go to another inn, if there 
was one, when I come to Inisheen; but 
that might vex my father. Well, this 
stranger I didn’t meet at the inn at all, 
but along the road, with his basket and 


| rod and gaff all complete; and as we got 


fishing, I looked over his 
all sorts of fantastic 
nonsense got up in London to look pretty 
in a drawing-room. Then I offered to 
show him some flies. Then it turned out 
And then 
we had a long evening together—all con- 
trariwise; for I had found out who he was, 


talking about 


| and I wanted to talk about all the literary 


men in London—and he seemed to know 
every one of them; but he wanted to talk 


| about nothing-but river trout and sea trout 


and grilse and salmon, and the different 
rivers in the neighborhood. But it was a 
fine evening, all the same; and he showed 
himself most friendly—and has been so 
ever since, Miss Kitty, in his letters. And 


| just fancy his asking me, a young news- 


paper fellow in Cork, to come and see him 
as soon as I got to London! If you only 








But [ think 


we'd better be quiet now, Kitty, uniil 


new the position he holds 


we 
get past the town.” 

Picturesque indeed was the old town 
of Inisheen on this beautiful night—t] 


g the 
} 


moonlight shining on the windows of the | 


few houses on the side of the hill and on | 


the gray cables along the harbor, and caus 
ing the golden cock on the top of the old 
Town-hall to gleam as if it were a repeti 
tion of the beacon-light far away there on 
the cliff overlooking the sea, while heavy 
masses of shadow lay over the various 
creeks and quays, where broad-bottomed 
But 
an Inisheen 


vessels had found a berth in the ooze. 
there was another Inisheen 
and trim 


of new villas 


1 


lodged, and thither it 


Master Willie was stealthily rowing 


that 
In- 


deed, they soon drew away from the pie 


mayne Was 


the gently murmuring Atlantic, that broke 


in a fringe of silver foam all along the | 


level sands. 

And Miss Romayne was singing, too 
not with the fine 
could send ringing through a vast hall, 
but humming to herself, as it were, in a 
low and gentle fashion, ‘‘ Farewell! but 
whenever you welcome the hour,” and 
putting a good deal more pathos into the 
them in cold blood. 
thetic voice; and these twe were alone un- 
der the shining heavens and on the beau- 
tiful calm sea; 
life and love were before them, and also 
the tragic misery of parting. 

‘I will bid you the real good by to 
night, Willie,” 
care for fifty Miss Patiences to-morrow. 
You must put me ashore at the jetty, and 
I will walk up alone. 
asleep. If not, then I was restless, and 
had to go out for a walk. And you will 


right up at the house, in case Don Fierna 
and his little people should snatch me up 
and carry me off to that dreadful glen.” 

‘* Why dreadful, Kitty? Are you sor- 
ry?” 

‘*Oh no—not sorry. But there is some- 
thing unholy about all that happened 
there. If that well were like the other 
wells about, that the saints have blessed, 
there would have been little bits of ribbon 
and such like offerings on the bushes. 


SHANDON BELLS. 





that formed a | 
fashionable watering-place fronting the | 
open sea; and there it was that Miss t0- | 
| forget 
when our hands were clasped over the 
| stream e” 

turesque old town, and found before them | 


| to the house. 


| nal, 


line of two lovers. 


and they were young, and | 


she said, ‘‘and then I don't | 


She is sure to be | 





There was nothing of that kind 
know I weuldn’t go back alone 
valley for a million pounds.” 
and 
with the other reached over and took hers. 
‘*But I hope neither you nor I, Kitty, 
will ever find ourselves there alone.” 
He rowed in to the little jetty, and then 


stepped ashore, and assisted her to follow 


He rested one hand on the oars, 


on to the gray stones. The leave-taking 


was a long one; there were many assur 


j ances and asseyerations, and a little hys- 


terical crying on her part. But at last 


the final good-by had to come, and he put 
|a hand on each of her cheeks, and held 


her head, as though he would read to the 
bottom of those soft, beautiful, tear-be- 
dimmed eyes. 

‘You will never forget—you can not 


What you promised me to-night, 


‘Ts it likely ?” she said, sobbing violent- 
ly. ‘‘Isit likely I shall forget, any single 


day as long as I live? 


Then she went away alone, and he wait- 


|ed, and watched the solitary slight little 
eontralto voice that she | 


figure go along the moon-lit road, and up 
There was a flutter of a 
white handkerchief; he returned that sig- 
He waited again; there was no sign. 
So he got into the boat again, and rowed 


| silently away to Inisheen harbor, like one 
words than appears there if one reads | 
For she had a pa- | 


in a dream. 

Only a moonlight night, and the part- 
And yet sometimes 
such things remain visible across the 


years. 


CHAPTER II. 
A HIGH CONCLAVE. 

THAT was an eventful evening in the 
life of young Fitzgerald when he made 
his way, not without some inward tremor, 


| to the Albany, in order to dine with Mr. 
stop at the jetty, Willie, until you see me | 


Hilton Clarke. For not only was that 
high honor in store for him, but moreover 
this new friend, who had been exceeding- 
ly kind to him in many ways, had pro- 
mised he should also meet Mr. Gifford, the 
editor of the Liberal Review. Imagine a 
boy-lieutenant just joined asked to dine 
with the Commander-in-Chief and his 
staff! Away in that provincial newspa- 
per office, Master Willie had been accus- 
tomed to regard the London Liberal Re- 
view as perhaps the wisest and most origi- 
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and couches that wer 


and perhaps, too, tli 
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loth over the chimney 


th 
. = 
be Tall 


embroidery o! 
ing away by its 


rwed ds 3 hat 
t, a ! ( { him into an 
nt t i 1 he d I ver 
his 1 to ask 
{ mad LT iK 
| n | demanded 
lack-eyed, soft-voiced, grave pet 
ty. H n Cla lived there, but 
( H weve { is cle Ll that 
{ l thi roon 
‘ >i l ~ } l] Square 
vy daintily laid out, and lit by a 
ha pin and white porcelain 
if rew a soft rosy glow around 
Ly) urd he sat down, and pro 
» a ( 1a sort of av itt] 
chamber the treasures in 
f } ha kno n anvthing a if 
ld have pereeived to h ( 
ym all parts of t world, bu 
rom Ven bro l Veni ¢ had 
row ol lu trous copper \ ter 
hat had been transformed into big 
ots, and ranged along there on 
baleony outside the French win 
lso the quaint and delicate whit 
ld } 
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| more comfortable; it’s got quite chilly to 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| tude. 


own 





“ore Inlaid 


t and laegq 


Spanish e 
| 11 i 


juered 









} ypu: |jilrer 
il yi AC! , AIKC 


vise a series of 
en iCS in scones over ¢ wh of Wi ic] 
hung a piece of Hi pano-Moresqu 
ry, the red glow from these lara 
( S « npleting the barbarie splendor 
of the pl. For the rest, there was 
ood deal of Moorish metal and ivory 
Ol ibout; but there was not a pictm 
noran engraving on the walls, nor a book 
ran ‘ranywhere 
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a moment's pause, 
vouexcuse me for a second 
sappeared into the bedroom 
ehty qualm shot to the hear 
Vitzgerald. His 
‘laneced’ at 


t 


] 4 
LOSt Was Ih 
} 


tne 





1] 
table, 












he other two guests would be in eve 
dress also! The mere thoucht of it w: 
agony. It w | 
sider him a coun 
} mieht th 


spect to themseives. 


as not that they might con 


try | it was that 


ink him failing in due 


umpkin; 
re 
He had had no idea 
that London men of let ike this 
his ru sty old suit 
Ireland, he 
rht of putting it 
to go to dinner at a bachelor’s rooms 


fe wished hims« 


ae 
ters lived ] 


Kven if he had brought 


of ¢ renine dress from would 
ver have thou 


lf a hundred miles away 


from th pl ce. He ought never to have 
‘cepted an invitation to meet great peo 


ple until he had himself done something. 
It served him rig 


ight for his presumption. 
(nd would they think it was out of disre- 
"4 W ould it be 


plain and apologize ? 


r 
spect 


better for him to ex 
Or to make some 
xcuse now, and get rapidly away ? 
Ina very few minutes his host appear 
d again—in morning costume. 

‘I think you're right, Fitzgerald,” he 
said, carelessly, as he flung himself into 
in easy-chair. ‘A shooting coat will be 
night. 

‘itzgerald’s heart leaped up with grati- 

Was not this, he asked himself, 
the action of a true gentleman—an action 
prompted by an instinctive courtesy quick 
to take into consideration the feelings of 


on square 
ined and pensive 
of a clear lig] 
templative: 
he wore 
xtreme 
beautifully shaped 1 
a wood deal of 
now lav back in the e: 
mplating them rat 
man he was addressing 
There are some 
m, aren't there 7” 
rence, though 
neils with care. 
n color for me. 


But the capit 


olent 


roo rn. 


g your pardon 7” 
rlad he was 


1ooting coat 


(hOW 
th } 


LLC Si 


‘Oh,” he continued, 

ferent kind of way, ** 
There’sa ma 

has too much mon 


you. 

who 
man to have so 
I can 

it in a journalistic venture 

don’t know: the thing look 

Only [ thou 


miucih 


induce him to risk a litt] 


mising enough. 
italist impress | 
grandeur; and so I rented these 
a time. I don't want 
all that searlet and red tt 
thing is what I should prefer 


pose in a room, as I say 


would be 


quiet the eyes when you are ; 
oh, I 


What a comical old « 


the other man you will meet 
you—Gilford. 
he is!” 


Fitzgerald eould searce credit his « 


irs 


The editor of the Liberal Review to be | 
| and even with a trifle of pain. He 


spoken of in this familiar and patroniz 
ing way! 
‘*The odd thing is,” continued Hilton 
} 


Clarke, as he slowly opened and 


shut a | 


f Byror 

pavet 
en drawing 
wild cry 


poor 


DACK 


ous explosion takes place at 
he world But there’ 


Gilford 


im Saving, hl ist 
] 


] rt + . ; ] ] 
Ch ve aavertentwly mentioned Lord 


Russell as having been principally con 
cerned in the abolition of the ¢ 


Oot ce 


‘orn Laws; 
hat 
And 
We last week 
attributed the estab 


Duke 


Kn 


yurse every one must have set 
we meant the Duke of Wellington.’ 
then the following week, 
by a slip of the pen, 
Free Trade 


Wellington; every 


lishment of to the 

must hay 
Peel.’ 
l- it int hi } ] 

take 1t into his head 


1] 
weekly I 


Orie seen 


> 


that we meant Sir Rober 
hope he'll 


oe 
I only 
to discover 
2% mare’s-nest in this new am 


thinking of, and give article 


about it; it’s all < ss-up whether he does 
or not. 

Fitzgerald heard all this with dismay, 
was a 
born hero- worshipper; and for this un 
known editor, whose opinions he had rey 


erenced for many a year, he had a very 








| h regard indeed It was almost shock 
l to hear him spoken of as a comical 
perso But the truth was that Fitzger 
iid did not understand that there was a 

vice of revenge in this tirade uttered so 
ne e) Only that morning it had 
happened that a good-natured friend had 


repeated to Mr. Hilton Clarke something 


1 


that had been said of him by Mr. Gifford. 
The od -natured friend did not in the 
t mean to ma mischief: it was only 
little joke; and indeed there was no 
thing very terrible in what Mr. Gifford 
vl sal Clarke Hilton Clarke, do 
you mean? QOh, he is the sort of man 
who writes triolets, parts his hair down 
the middle, and belongs to the Savile 
( 1D Now there is no one of these 


Lhoings absolu 


tely criminal; in fact, a man 


ehtcommit them all and still be recog 
nized as an honest British citizen. Only 
Mr. Hilton Clarke did not like to be tick 


eted and passed on in that way; and so he 
/ } ] Lot 
st 


OK HIS earl 


opportunity of revenge. 
He looked at his watch. 


‘Five minutes past eight,” he said. 
Twenty minutes late already. I never 
ait more than a quarter of an hour for 


anybody ; so we 
metta! Hola! 

There w: touched a 
little silver-handled bell near him; and the 
tall dark-eyed woman— she to 
lave been very beautiful at one time, Fitz 
cerald thought, as he had a 
look at her—made her appearance. 

‘L’on n’ar 


willhave dinner. Fiam 
Kiammetta!” 
ho SO he 


iS 


answer, 
seemed 


how better 
rive pas; faites servir.” 

‘n, m’sieur.”’ 

at the same moment 
outside 
shortly 


centlemen. 


there was a 
oise in the passage, and very 
afterward Fiammetta ushered in | 
two The first, who was rub- 
bing his hands, and looking very cheer- 


¢ 


ful, was a portly 


vy, rubicund, blonde person, 
whose short yellow mustache and whis- | 
looked white as contrasted 

with his round, red, shining face; he wore | 
blazing diamond as a stud; and his | 
boots shone almost as brilliantly as the | 
diamond did. Him Fitzgerald instantly | 
d no account, and concen- 


kers almost 


one 


smissed as of 


trated his eager interest on the next com- 
er, who was certainly of more striking ap 
He a man of middle 
of powerful build; his face sallow; | 

jet-black and unkempt; his fea- 
tures strong, and yet keen and intellectual ; 
his eyes so very clear, in the midst of a | 
dark face, that they resembled the eyes of | 


pearance Was 


height, 


hair jet 


his 


| tions, and 


|} moment he was convinced that the 


| on the side of Mr. Gifford, wheneve 
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|alion. The general impression you wo 


have gathered from his look was that 
was an intellectually powerful man, b 


unduly aggressive; though this impre; 
sion was modified by his voice, which w 
pleasant, and by his laugh, which was cd 
lightful 

After the usual apologies and introdu 
Hilton Clarke had ex 
pressed his regret that these two guests 
should have taken the 


when 


trouble to come 
evening dress (if Kitty had only seen how 
nicely that was done!), they sat down to 
the little square table; and Fiammetta 
having handed round a dish containine 
eaviare, olives stuffed with sardines, an 
similar condiments, offered to each of thi 
As Fitzger 
ald had never heard any of the names be 
fore 
his companions than in the ministration 
of the soft eyed and velvet-footed Fiam 
metta ‘Yes, if 
you please,” and did not even look at the 
reddish-colored fluid that was poured into 
A minute afterward he 
brought to his senses. Hav ing observed 
the results of certain Coursing Club din 
ners at Inisheen, he had long ago vowed 


cuests his choice of liqueurs. 


and as he was far more interested in 


he absently answered, 


his glass. was 


uwy 
kind; and he had faithfully kept his vow 
But he never imagined that this reddi 
fluid could be anything else than wine 
and not particularly liking the oily tast 
of the caviare, he thought he would re 
move it by drinking this glass. 


to himself never to toueh spirits of a 


1 
s! 
i 


The next 


roo! 


| of his head was off, and his throat on fire. 


He hastily gulped down some water; for 
tunately he did not choke; no one no- 


| ticed; and by-and-by, somewhat panting, 


and very red in the face, he was enabled 
to resume his attitude of respectful and 
eager attention. 

The conversation was entirely confined 
to Hilton Clarke and Mr. Gifford; Mr 
Scobell, the capitalist, being a most val 
iant trencher-man, minded his own busi 
And indeed for some time the re 
marks on affairs of the day and on the 


hess. 


| doings of public men were somewhat ob 


vious and commonplace, if one may dare 


| to say so; although here and there oc- 
| curred a suggestion that these two men 


had very different ways of looking at 
things.. However, all the assertion was 
- any 

His 
He would 


disputable subject was approached. 
host did not care to contradict. 
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‘ather make some little facetious remark, 


Gilford’s attitude 
and 
‘arke’s might have been summed up in 
When leoni 


rentleman was vehemently declari 


or shrug his shoulders. 


vas one of conviction insistence : 


} 


the word ‘‘connu.” the 
he laureate’s last volume, whic] 
published that very week, was a mast 
piece: that had he 


nything so consistently dramatic 


never befe re 


‘onception, sO musical in its lyrics, 
~p ithetie in its tragedy ; and that 
juence life seemed to have had somet] 
idded to it within these last few 
remarked—while carefully 

for bones in the red mullet 


is a pleasant sort of poem.” 


In conse 


nost 


But, by dire mishap, they 
into the American civil war, which was 
then a topic of more recent interest than 
it is now. irst the remarks were only 
casual, and perh: 9 not profoundly 
novel. 

‘*At all events,” said Hilton Clarke 
last, ‘‘there is one point on which every 
body is agreed—that the Southerners have 
the advantage of being gentlemen.” 

“The gentlemen of the Salisbury stock 
Andersonville!” 


retorted his opponent, with a flash in the 


.de—the gentlemen of 


deep set gray eyes. 

“And they fought gallantly too, until 
they were beaten back by the undisci 
plined crowds that poured down on them 


flung at them, indeed, by reckless gen- | 


erals who knew no more of the art of war 
than they did of common humanity. Of 
course, if you have every advantage of 
men and money and war material 

But this was like the letting in of wa 
Even Mr. Seobell looked up. For 
the Liberal Review had been a warm par 
tisan of the North during the war; and 
Mr. Gifford had written nearly all of the 
war articles himself, so that his informa 
tion, whether precisely accurate or not, 
was of mighty volume; and down it came 
on the head of his opponent like a cata 
ract. All the campaigns had to be fought 
over again: now they 
Vicksburg ; now they were marching 


ters. 


were 


Forks. 
yvone away somewhere. 
heard amid all this thunder. At times, 
it is true, he would utter some scornful 
taunt, not levelled at the North only, but 


blundered | 


him. 


investing | 
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But 
for having inci 

entally remarked that it was not worth 
puting about, > for, afte 

} 
i 


gunpowder smoke and noise. 


he 
lly 
I 


even 


here Was not sale; 


r all,” he s ula, 
ere are only two kinds of Americans, 
lain and colored, and for my part I pre 
the colored variety,” he was immedi 
pursued by his rel 
upbraided him 


ntless enemy, 
who for making use ; 
those idle little quips and taunts that 
mischief 


made such between 


The flippant 
write ; 


countries. 


article was very e: 


is\ LO 
e writer pock ted his thre 
cuineas; and then it went out and w 
quoted all over America as an expression 
of Eng He undertook to 


say that Clarke had never been in Amer 


lish jealousy. 


ica; he undertook to say that he had ney 


er known twenty Americans in the whole 


| course of his life 


Now there is no Say ing how far this dis 


: aie ; ; ; 
cussion might have ¢ or how heree it 


one, 
micht have become: but Mr. Seobell made 
And when a ¢: pitalist speaks, 
literary persons are silent. 


a remark. 


‘*T was onee in America,” 

There was a pause. 

‘*Oh, indeed,” said Mr. Gifford, regard 
ing him with interest. 

Yes?” 
and inquiring smile. 

But it appeared that that was all. He 
had contributed his share to the conversa 


said his host, with a pleasant 


tion; and accordingly he 
plat 3. 
ted \ 


there was no cwainsay ing. 


returned to his 


Moreover, what he had contribu 
vas valuable; it was actual faet, which 


But whatever interest this dispute may 
have had for young Fitzgerald as indica 


e 


tive of the characters of the disputants 


had 


t 


(that is to say, supposing him to have 


| the audacity to attempt to take the mea 


sure of two such distinguished men), what 
followed turned out to have a far more 
immediate and personal importance for 
The champagne, which had been 
rather long in coming, had now been pass- 
ed round twice by the soft-footed Fiam 
metta; a mellower atmosphere pervaded 
the room; Mr. Gifford was laughing plea 


| santly at a little joke of his host’s; and the 
through Georgia; now they were at Five | 
Hilton Clarke appeared to have | 
He was scarcely | 


round, clear, staring eyes of the capitalist- 

whose face, by-the-way, had grown even 
a little redder, so that the short yellow 
white whiskers and mustache and eye 


brows looked as if they were afire—beam- 


fed in the most benign manner on all and 
at North and South combined; for in- | 
deed he might well be confused by all the | 


sundry. This was the time chosen by Mr. 
Hilton Clarke to unfold the journalistic 
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fered to him i br 
(ters, a thorouch- 


f salmon-fis] 


» stock of a breech-load 
{ 


is section,” he continu | 


it is wanted is a good sub-editor. 


ind who won't let the printers make a foo] 


r 
put the reports into decent Enelish, 
1 


ides, he must know something 
f-door sports—he ust know a 
eal more than 10 ‘we shall be 
idiculous. I think it was rather 
ran against my friend 
‘ald here, for if you can persuade 
. seobell, to take the place, he is 
the very man for it. He has burned ] 
in those desolate Irish boes, and I 


\OW 


know he can busk a fly. And then, you 
see, Fitzgerald, it needn't take up any 
thing like the whole of your time. You 
might 


erary work quite independently of it 


be going on with more purely lit 


A 


What do you say ?—or would you rather 

ir leisure send | consider Q”” 
nd unadorned deseriptions of ‘Oh, E should be very glad,” stammer- 
that is worth having; | ed Fitzgerald, with his face about as red 
instead of reading | as Mr. Seobell’s. “itis very kind of you. 


I—I don’t know whether I could do the 
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work, but I should best. 


try my any 
W ay 


Hilton 


kno \ 


Oh, that’s all right.” said 


Clarke. coolly 


it 


I 
than 


pre rhaps this isnt tl 


dl ire 


I 


Vou 


to 


more about do terms 
these details 
But broke 


he had a right to speak, and here 


here Mr. Seobell 
on solid ground 

I leave tha 
that to vou entirely 
I 


| con't 


” 1 
Larke 


| 
thre 


hands, 
| 


to bea 


tin vou! 
} 


eave Want 


paper well done Waht it ‘n) 


want to go into 


tlemanly paper. 


elub and have a man come 


d d 
I 


d Radical paper! 


ris Ip to me 


Radical 


woncde ! 


and say, ‘Seobell, what 
that 
voudownad 
to be 


willing to pay for it 


trash is in vour paper! 
T want 
it a rentlemanly paper, and Tam 
well] 
it to be a 


I don’t want, 


I want it to be 
| 


king paper 


printe 1, on good paper; Want 


] 
LOO 


ventlemantly 
when | go into sassiety, to have people 


veaking of me as the owner of ad d 


! 

t 
TD 
Av 


adical print.” 
of course not.” said 
There 


must have 


“Oh, of course not 
Hilton Clarke, somewhat hastily 
But 
I have bothered 


we a 
ny head for the 


You see, 


is for Sun 


will be no polities 
hale, 


last fortnight about I must 


t 
t 


1 
| 


have it known that the paper 


day morning or for Sunday; but 
thing I have tried the Sunday 
at Home or the Day of Rest, or 
thing like that. I thought of the Sin 
day Morning Cigar; but then everybody 
ke. The After-Breakfast C7 

gar, a Sunday Paper; 
The 
Guide: that is too long; besides, L want to 
to the 
households 


every 
} 


suggests 


some 


doesn’t smo 
that has the same 
Gre ntl MAILS 


objection Country 


household, and to 


Well, we 


ippeal whole 


town also must 


consider that by and by 
1] 
il 


rye sh uf 


‘It seems to me 


‘Tf I were you, I would ea it 
run,’ said Mr. Gifford, 
you are addressing those who have waxed 
fat, and taking account only of the most 
There ji 


require 


luxuries 
intelleetual 


material and vulgar is 
not a word of any 
ments— 

“Oh, I beg vour pardon,” his host said 
to 


I mean to take the literary section 


‘T have only described one section 


you, 
Of course \ shall 


under my own care © 


have essays; touching here and there on 
sport, perhaps, but also meant to have an 
for the the A 
short story now and again, if possible 


but it is difficult to get them gvod; it 


interest ladies in house. 


> 
» 
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be 


to have 
Vousie “ur 
thiat 


nught better some French 


De 


as a 


novel ich as © 


iii 


translated, and uss 


of 


affairs 


seria \) 
hallade 


Prof 


series of 11 


occasional bit verse, too, or 


touching 
ar 
tiohs Trom 
'} 


ol > aay SSO} 
is. otfe red 


Hlorace 
but 


vel hi hie a tlisia 


‘ } 


levyyt ] ] 
Lapted to mod 


Pearls ra 
Fraid th 


erna Irs I ami at it has been 


done too often 


Dont touch them 
Horace 
Both are 
Milton 
himse] ie fifth Ode 


What uid Mr 


and even Fitzgerald sta 


lecision IS 


tors as Heine 


Look how 


t 


able Miacde 


With tl 
Scobell 
voice 
‘Come ak 

f the 
oh 
Oh. 


not sp 


I 
Hilton Clarke 


vou mist 


8) equator 


but | do sav it is the 
translation ever made from Horace 
Mr. Gitford | 
It is not a question of degre 

the 


from 


very 


sisted 
p , 
transiation ever made 


; pri 


from anybody else 


AY Rt 


S 


Is Worst 


VOory 


anvthing 


for it { 


starts 


mary defeet of being absolute 


Deo Vo 


‘quainted with the original could 


\ 
oily Lmean to tell mie 
body Ube 
make the s sense out of it 


Who 1 
\\ 


lightest 


Il 
| 
And. thi 


heavens! 


(rr WCLOUS 


sure 


Who 1 VS thee ‘ lulous 


I should like 


Mla 


to see schoo] boy wry 
ke that sean tO say nothing of ‘eredu 
lous. all 1! 


mind the impression that if anybody is all 


leaving in ie 


wold. certainly 


eold, it is not Pyrrha at all, but the credu 
Now the 
translated Gretehen’s sone thus, 
My peace is 

My heart 1s 

I find him nev 

And n 


lous youth centleman who 


for hi 
quite clear what poor Gret hen 


erred in the other direction wanted 


t 


to make it 


‘ 


was sorrowing about, and only took a lib 


erty with a little sé 
‘But what do vou think of this project 
Gi 1? said Hilton Clarke 
handed round cigars, cotf 
table. 

Mr. Gitford took a cigar 
chair, and passed his 1 


how for as he 


ee bene ON the 
| wv hack 1 e. 
aV DaCK ID TIS 


| the 


and through 


thick masses of his raven-black hair. 
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Not mucl uid he, firmly You 
( ) Prop sed tastes Sportsmen 
is rule fond o tellectual pun 
\\ e vou ft the library im a 
t red ya YUb-rootmn 
ly re rye made cartrid 


| ( ello ol aon t seem 

ec t La dl ditferent per 

s | n addressing the hole house 
( { the fatne OWiahts to ivite Lo ad 
‘a ) ( other to shoot with him over 
ell preserved moor in Seot 
eldest ! oO ints: the 
, ) ho i tS to ecu i d sh t 

L Owe miadida ho her eye on 
! she could mia p if only 

| sant country house for the 

Cr MH Vouny la L1es who vould ay 
eurious bout a translated French novel 
as t rt OO} ndden to re id such things 


oO} nal You see [am appealing 


to thre ole household 
Call the Household Vagazine then,” 
aadl Gaithe 1 tna wuUcl 
I wil Thanks,” said Hilton Clarke 
ealn is he took out a beautifully bound 
little note-boo “At least that is better 
in anvthing T have thought of as vet.’ 


And so Master Willie was 


moa shilling weekly Mmavwa 


installed as 


1 But that was not the only event of 
the evenin so far as coneerned himself 
Aftert ye about many things, until the 


eous colors of the chamber were pret 
ty VeLLS ibdued bv a haze of pale blue to 


DACCO SiOKe they chanced to touch on a 


vel which had just then been published 
by a gentleman holding a subordinate 
place in her Majesty’s government. Rath 


er. it tad been published some weeks be 
mymously, and no notice had been 


Ken OF It now. however 
:. os 


mnced, 


a second edition 
ith the thie 
Tollemache 
Then editors had 


: . : 
and overhaul the piles of books 


Was ahho 


\\ name of 
Richt Honorable Sp neer 
M P.. on the title page 
to begin 
put aside as ad] idwed not worth a review, 
ind so Daphne's Shadow came to the front 


Curious idea for Spencer Tollemache 


to write a novel,” said Hilton Clarke. 
His History of the 32 Reform Bill was | 
very well spoken of.” 


Ah: light relaxation—re 
laxation,” said Mr. Seobell, smiling bland 


ly relay 


literature 


ition from the cares of state.” 
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Gifford darted an almost angry gvlane 


ure 7” he said, somewhat 
too seornfully “I Suppose Vou mean 


it literat ished from th 
My dear Mi 
vhere politicians of th 


of Homer W here 


treatises they wrote ? 


re as disting 


heavy literature that 


SILLKS ¢ 


‘ : 
| : { 
Secovel are thie 


hie are the le 


Arie 
It seems to me that 
wht literature—imaginative |] 


pure story-telling 


iterature 
solute hetion is th 


only really permanent thing of man’s in 
vention in the world The Siege of Troy 
the Wanderings of Ulysse S the Avabian 
Vights, Shakspeare’s plays Don Ouivote 

Robinson Criuso the Viear of Wake field 


than that, the 


more children’s fairy 
tales that have an antiquity bevond any 
thing that can be @uessed at all pure fic 
tion—these are the thines that remain 
these are the things that the whole world 
treasures ; while vour heavy literature 
sinks into the bow.” : 


] 


this 
the 


He 


ehance 


was quite as vehement about 


tople as he had been about 
American war 

POU may eall them will-o’-the Wisps 
if vou like; they are not to be caught and 
eooked: but they remain to delight the 
curiosity and imagination of men, flicker 
ing and beautiful; while far more useful 


works-—solid and substantial works —have 
gone down into the morass, and the cen 
Turies have closed over them People see 
too much of the meaner side of what is 
around them; they wish to hear of nobler 
things: they like a touch of rose-color, of 


the wonderful, the supernatural, added to 
life If a ehild 
had never been told about fairies, it would 


the common things of 
invent fairies And you talk of Spencer 
to this kind of 
Perhaps he may. 
I never read his History of the Reform 
Bill; but if he 
imaginary human beings, and give them 
definite and natural form, and make the 

the and intima 

friends of the people who are actually 
alive in the world 


Tollemache turning 


as 
work for relaxation ? 


thinks it easier to create 


brothers and sisters 
if he thinks it is easier 
to do that’ than to go to Parliamentary 
reports and Blue-books and get together a 
useful compilation of easily ascertained 
facts, then perhaps he may find himself 
mistaken. Perhaps he has already found 


himself mistaken. By Jove! it’s eleven 


o'clock.” 


Good luck seemed to pursue Fitzgerald 
this evening. When Mr. Scobell drove 
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away in his carriage, the remaining twe 
cuests left together on foot; and as they 
walked along Piccadilly, Mr. Gifford must 
needs continue talking about the Under 
Secretary's novel and the capitalist’s 
‘hance remark You may imagine that 
young Fitzgerald was in no hurry to inter 
rupt him. To be walking with Mr. Gifford 
was a sufficient honor; to listen to this 
vehement, combative, and occasionally 
brilliant and incisive talk was something 
that the provincial sub-editor had never 
dared to hope for in this world. They 
valked all the way to Sloane Street (Mas 
ter Willie would have ke pt on to vePusa 
lem, had not his companion stopped), when 
Mr. Gitford said to him 

‘You live in the Fulham Road, you 
said ? My rooms are close 


\ here I 
have been thinking now that if vou didn't 
mind trying your hand at a review of that 
novel [ was speaking of, vou might let 
me have it by Thursday night. Hilton 
Clarke showed me some things of yours 
You are on the right road; don’t fall in 
with that affected indifferentism:; vou ll 
find too much of it in London. Remem 
i) r} ig Bishop Blougram: 


‘What can T gain on the denying side ? 


Ice makes no contlagration 


Your writing isn’t quite clean enough 
vet. You go roundabout. You don't 
hit the nail sharp and have done. No 
matter; if you like to try your hand, you 
may have the book.” 

Sut, said Fitzgerald, almost deprived 
of breath—‘* but you don't mean for the 
Liberal Revie uw _ 

**Of course I do.” 

Now if at this moment the pavement at 
the corner of Sloane Street had opened, 
and if Master Willie had beheld there a 
subterranean procession of Don Fierna 
and all his array of elves—passing along 
in blue fire through grottoes of feldspar 

nmed with rubies and diamonds—he 

dd not have been more astounded 
That he should be asked to write for the 
Liberal Review; and to write about a 
book, too, that was at the moment occu 
pying so much of the attention of the pub 
lic! He could searcely find words to ex 
press his sense of his companion’s great 


kindness, and of his own fears about his 


being unable to undertake such a task 
‘But I don’t say I will use the article, 

mind,” said Mr. Gifford, good-natured|y 

“IT will give you the chance, if you will 
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take the risk It may be some training 
for you, in any case. If you call or send 


© the office to-morrow, vou will find the 
} 


I 
book Walling for vou, Gvood-night Glad 


Lo have met you 


Was Kittv awake vet Could she hear 
the news Could she tell how high his 
heart Was beating Pool Kitty Who was 


sO Tar away at Inisheen 


CHAPTER III 

A FIRST CAST 
FITZGERALD did not get to sleep soon 
that nicht. 


down the Fulham Road, it seemed to him 


\s he walked rapidly away 


as if five-and-thirty ditferent wavs of begin 
ning this fateful review were pressing in 
on his mind, and that he'had lost all 
er to decide which was prete rable 

could have seen but the first pave of the 
novel, it might have given him some clew 
perhaps But here he was « iwerly and 
anxiously sketehing out plans for review 
ing a book of the contents of whieh he 
was Wholly ignorant: and it appeared to 
him as if his brain had got the better of 
him altogether, and was running ahead 
n this aimless, distracted, and fruitless 
fashion quite independently of his control 


At length he reached a dimly lit little 


court-vard in the Fulham Road, on one 
side of which stood a plain two-storied 
building The ground-floor consisted of 
a large studio; the upper floor served as a 
bedroom, and that Fitzgerald had secured 


as his lodging He went earefully up the 


outside stair, unlocked the door, lit a 
mateh and then a lamp, and here he was 
in the middle of a fairly large low-roofed 
apartment, somewhat seantily furnisued, 
but quite sufficiently so for all his wants 
The tloor was for the most part bare: and 
here and there was a bit of faded Turkey 
carpet or a withered old rug whieh had 
most likely been flune out from the stu 
dio below as be ing even too worn and de 
caved for painting purposes 

It was a fine place to think in, for there 
were few temptations in the way of luxury 
about: and he had plenty to think of: 
the projected magazine; Kitty's surprise 
on hearing the good news; the wonderful 
evening he liad just spent, and the strange 
contrast between the two great men; nay, 
precise conversation of which he could 
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remember every word: all these things 
ere ©) eh to occupy him; but nearer 
man them came this pressing mat 
ter of the review What achanee it was! 
And ey said that London was an un 
friendly eitv! Now it could not be any 
nteres i salmon flies that had led Mr 
(;itfYord to place this opportunity before 
nn who was quite unknown to him 
True, Mr. Gifford had seen certain excerpts 
from the Cork Chronicle whieh Mr. Hil 
ton Clarke had asked to be intrusted with 
N.B What would Kitts So? to this 
Was not that the act of a fri id? But 
Fitzgerald had a ereat distrust of himself; 
he had not rewarded these things as of 


and certainly he had never 
to have 


to 


would entitle jim 


riven him of 
the Liberal Re mew 
At this moment all his thinking went 
for there was 
the of 


paorwe rful. raucous bass voice that be llowed, 


contributing 


Chahnee 


clean out of his head: a 


tremendous noise below noe a 


or rather that rattled with the rattle of 


small drums- 


Sho wild a “ fanece be forrrrrgqot 


‘* There’s that brute begun again,” said 


Fitzgerald to himself with a groan 
But the ite 
have intention 
There w: 
of 
ered his thoughts again 

And first of all he was determined that, 


whoever he seemed 
of the 
dead silence, in the 


} 
8) i Was 


to ho 


continuing 
SOng 


iS ia 


COURSE 


which Fitzor rald speedily recov 


if the book gave him any fair excuse, the 


w should be a and good-na 
he 
What had he not carefully 
that 
had addressed to Hilton 
with regard to the ] 


revile 
tured 


certain remarks 


friend]y 


one Kor noted 


had carefully 


noted during momentous evening 7) 
that Mr. Gitft 


Clarke 


rd 
ro je ected maga 
ine 

Mr. Gif 


bending his keen eyes on 


For one thing, friend,” 
ford had said, 


my 


the tall blonde-bearded vente man opposite 


to this new 


would advise in going over 
thing, to leave behind you the 
alfeeted pessimism of the Weekly Gaz tte.” 


weekly journal to which Mr 


vou 


rhis Was a 


Hilton Clarke was understood to con 
tribute “That continual belittling of 
things, that continual discontent with ev 
erything that turns up in polities, or lit 
erature, or art, does not pay. It is not 


Wisi When the publie find you always 
discontented, always looking at the hope 


le SS SICE 


of things, always declaring that 
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eve rvthing Is going to the bad. they begir 
to suspect that you have reason for thi 
discontent—in other words, that your cin 
Now that is a fa 


Besides. people will hot 


culation is decreasing’. 
tal impression 
read a paper that fills them with gloom 
Nor ean you bully tl 
It them, and 
scolding them, or treating them with seorn 
You see, 


simply to leave you unread, and that is a 


ie publie with impu 


nity. is no use attacking 


and contempt the public have 


terrible business: for then, you perceive, 
you can not hurt them, but they do hurt 
you.” 
said Hilton 
that the cir 
eulation of the Weekly Gazette Was Sole 
What bigger, a little bit bigger that 
of the Liberal Review.” 

‘Yes: said the oth 
er, cheerfully, “‘ though Tam in hopes ot 


‘*T should have thought,” 
with a gentle smile, * 


Clarke, 
, than 
no doubt, nodoubt,” 
seeing thy irrelative positions reversed some 


That 


tone of disappointment with everything 


day. But that is mis advice to you. 
makes people begin to think that you are 
not getting on as well as you might be; 
and that is bad Then the 
Mind you, the advertisers are also 


very adver 
tisers 
vertebrate animals, and they make up a 
of the 


And if you go on from week to week de 


considerable proportion public 
elaring that British tradesmen are univer 
that 


should be indicted for willful murder, and 


sally swindlers, railway directors 


so forth, mind you, your advertising agent 


have a bad time of 


may t. Say he goes 
into a big cutlery place in Oxford Street 
The foreman goes up to the master: * Here 
is the advertisement man from the Weekly 
Gazette, He wants us to take the out 
side page next week.’ 


sir 
Then very likely 
the eutler may turn round and say: * The 
Weekly Gazette be hanged! Tell him 
that swindling isn’t paying well just now, 
Swindlers, indeed! 


! The Weekly Ga 


and we can't advertise 
Swindlers themselves 
zette be hanged!” 
Now this advice, though it to 
Fitzgerald at the time to be not 
quite in accordance with the ruat eaelum 
principles professed by the Liberal Review 
(which was a very courageous and vehe 


seemed 
young 


ment and plain-spoken organ), neverthe 
less appeared to him to be sound and sen 
sible. Accordingly, he now resolved that. 
if the merits of the book permitted it at 
all, he would treat it in the most friendly 
fashion. Instead of scourging him with 
rods from out the groves of Academe, the 
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Liberal Review would take this new dis 
ciple by the hand, and encourage him, and 
bid him be of cood cheer. Or what if the 
book were very gor od indeed, and altogeth 
er beyond need of patronage? Then let 
literature be congratulated on this new ad 


Liberal Review was rather fond of mak 
ing discoveries. No reviews of the book, 

least of any importance, had appeared, 
though people were talking enough about 
it. Might not he 
the advent of a new power in 


be the first to announc 
literature ? 
If he only had the book—here—at once 


‘And YY er brought to? 


Again came the giant roar from below. 
And what a tenacious memory the mu 
was Fitzgerald's first 
thought, ten minutes certainly having 
f lapsed since he sung the first line. And 


sicilan must have! 


surely there must be some shaft or open 
ing in the floor; otherwise the sound could 
not come through in such volume. And 
what if perchance that shaft should be 
over the musician’s head, on which a buck 
et of water might be made to descend sud 
denly at the next bellow! 

But there was to be no more bellowing, 
except, indeed, a verse of the national an 
them, which Fitzgerald had already learn 
ed to recognize as the token that the artist 
was about to retire for the night, pleased 
or not, as the case might be, w ith his work. 
‘* Go-0-0-d sa-ave the Qu-e-e-n !” roared the 
des p bass voice in dying eadence; then 
there was a curious clamping and shuf 
fling. as if some one were doing a heel 
and-toe step on a wooden floor; then si 
lence. Either the artist was having a iinal 
pipe, or he had gone to bed 


Fitzgerald remembered that the | 


house and its guests in the hunting season. 
But the reviewer was more anxious to get 
to the pe ople; and these turned out to be, 
in the first instance, the three daughters 
of a duchess, who were at the same mo- 
ment in their respective dressing-rooms, 
and each imparting confidences to her 
maid. It was ingeniously arranged that 
these confidences should be reported in 


|} turn; and there was a very comical simi 


larity among them, seeing that they all 
referred to a youthful marquis of vast pos 
sessions who was to arrive at the house 
that evening, and to the probable etfeet 
on him of certain costumes and styles of 
dressing the hair. 

Now Fitzgerald knew a great deal more 
about the habits of a ‘‘stand” of golden 
plover than about the ways and speech of 
duchesses’ daughters; but he soon began 
to form the impression, and much to his 
eee, dasiae that all this artificial talk, 
clever as it might be, was entirely impossi 
ble in the circumstances. Nay, he began 
to feel just a touch of resentment that three 
young Engiishwomen of good birth and 
breeding should have been represented as 
exhibiting themselves, to their own do 
mesties, as so many flippant and giggling 
It is true that Fitzgerald's fa 
ther kept a small country hotel (and even 
that he did unsuccessfully ), but the Fitz 





bar-maids, 


} 


geralds of Inisheen were an old family, 
and had always been held of consequence 
in that part of Ireland; Master Willie had 
been accustomed all his life to be address 
ed as ‘‘ yer honor” when out over bog and 
hill in search of game; and was himself 


lof not a little faith in the virtues 


possesse¢ 


| of lineage and good blood. And was it 


Next morning eleven o'clock was the 


earliest hour at which Fitzgerald deemed 
it fitting he should go to the office of the 
Liberal Review for the book ; and even 
then he did not think it probable that 
Mr. Gitford could have sent a message so 


possible, he almost indignantly asked him- 


self, that any three young En lish women 


of decent parentage and education—put- 


1 


| ting the duchess out of the question alto 


soon. To his surprise, however, there the 


and so 
eager was he to see what sort of material 
this was on which he was to operate that 
the moment he got on the top of the first 
passing Fulham omnibus he hastily undid 


precious parcel was awaiting him 


the parcel, put two volumes in his pocket, | 


1] 
meine 


should have so little self-respect 
as to make Scalia of their maids in 
this fashion, and reveal their mean little 
schemes with the pertness of a soubrette 
in a fifth-rate farce ? 

He passed on, however, in hope. The 
marquis arrives just in time to be sent off 
to dress for dinner. Then the people of 


| the neighborhood who are coming to dine 


and proceeded to cut the leaves of the | 


other. He glanced over the first page or 
two—very good: a sort of playful intro 
duction, light, facetious, well written; in 


were introduced; and here there was some 
very fair humorous sketching of a light 
kind, Fitzgerald marking down one or two 
passages for approval. He read on and 
on, until he arrived at the court-yard. He 


short, a clever little essay about a country | read on and on (not so hopeful now), while 
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Wi had an d in London 
L 1 his pocket; and that was the 
( orldly wealth. Had this 
come at any other moment, it is pos 


sible he might have thought it hard Je 
should have Lo part W hi that sum, « rath 
er the greater part of it to pay his fa 
thers Coursing Club di But what di 
he care for a fe rvereigns When a fine 
career had just been opened before 1m 

1 no ot ry 1 Kitty as the fina 
Cro and blu nd beautiful reward 
Here was h st co) ution tothe Lib 


letter-box Po-imot v le is to see Mr 
Hilton Cla bout the sub-editership of 
1 New magazine \nd this mornine 
hat was the 1 ive, written 1 t t 
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SOLE dav. 
here; more particulars by-and-by 


That letter, of course, he 


f just then: the money had to be made 
transferable first But here was this oth 
( one Tor VL Gitte rd which Prom time 
to time he regarded with a | lalm of anx 


certain that, a 
However, 
that it was now too late for doubt: he took 
l] forth 


t 
out the nearest pillar letter-box, and there 


iety, not quite fter all, he 
had done his best he resolved 


it up, sallied into the night, sought 
vosited the 
sive step once taken, his heart felt some 


fine, and 
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I pavements, thinking of many 
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haps most of all of an inland glen not far 
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‘ ind « real leadership of the It 
tthe I ractel dership at first w York and in 
‘ ‘ hive ‘ Ne Manelat It ha | side the ti ie 
\ ul ‘ he R in Church which so reo 
I t Key tlic ite, and. it is the most hich 
| ( ed ited ¢ Ss The dominte n th I) 
t uy ra Pr Neé York and the minister t | 
t ‘ ‘ ni l to of Boston were the most impor 
re \ } ‘ ers wes It was the New England 
| ri ‘ ( ( ho voted Withi thre ert 
11 ) ) for | Mi on had no more resolute and et 
{ | mind of ¢ ) ts than the Federal clergy ot 
| { ol ir. Spl \¢ y al Itt S position © nastery has 
er, ha Lee ‘ Ga ve ( ti ad wmndit will not be doubted that 
( his « is bee he result is due to many causes 
| ‘ ane paper reporte ‘ of wl it least, is touched by Dr. Bey 
i} ( ywa om Ili i ind his words be heard h 
t ha orth ce det reaqulity hat Americans are far more « 
el \ 0 foreign rvative in Enelishine ind this consery 
dl t en ru tisn ( luiks, Interferes with individual in 
porta »rhet dependences Hlis explanation may or may not 
{ ( | . adequate Phe ord conservatism may but 
ere “the ha pert express his thought. But the point 
i powerful pers dinthe | of bis remark is that there is le dual 
e | J M i Loft] depend in Ameri thanin I and.and, 
l i) that in his Cl @ | tell citizens, the clei Man is less 
t ergvina field | able nil Ww if to stand alon Is the d« 
P ‘ p t] at 1) ion incorrect Is the free and 
tI { ctor iks ependent American citizen so ver mu 
{ l a er which | more free and independent than the vier 
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lisposition is shrewdly ( ited by Dr. Bevar 
It is the caucus system, the system which re 
uires the surrender of ‘ dual conviction 
to mere numbers For coneerted politi i 
tion this practice is valid. b t L practice 
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y i-board to Ne York, 
ind from New y rk through the Middle States 
to the South. But the contest for the contro] 
of the Hudson River was the culmination of 
the strugel Burgoyne’s expedition was the 
most complete which the British government 
organized, and was the enterprise of most pro 
n e and expectation 5 and when it ended 1 
Burgoyne’s surrender upon l 


the shores of the 


how 


Edmund Burke ack 


great river, y 
the colonial farmers had beeome soldiers id 
France allied herself with America. 
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Interest, 


these are the great events For the State of 
New York itself, also, there are the adoption ot 
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the first Constitution of the 
and of the Constitution of 


at Poughkeepsie 


State 
the I 
events 
Indeed, as Mr. Lossing shows, the history of 
the Hudson River is one of the 
chapters in the history of the co 
One of the t 
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peace fol h the war had been w ‘ 

It is 1 event of the Revolution h is 
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Co ress to aid o behalf of t] hole 
Col 1 | centennial com tte of the 
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Ing citizens, and they propose as poles canned 
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mo ment, cost uy ot more t 1 four or five 
thousand dollars, with proper commemorative 
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confronted a greater danger than a ritisl 
army. But before his steady soul both danger 
vanished. rruly it is a national eve und 


should be ha hauy Commemorate 
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Sax mm period , 
these researches was Sharon Turner, who pub 
lished the result of his estigat $s in 1805, 
nd whose interesting but defective [Tistory of 
the Anglo-Sarons was followed in 1831 by Si 
Fran Palyeray mad Progress of t BE) 

{ ( oni ¢ 12 59, hb a succes 1 
of excellent vo th Anglo-Sa on tiine 
and literary cel by Mr. Thomas Wright 
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ies, b: I 
in 1248, by Kemble’s Sarons in England; and in 











the more recent years, from 1767 to 1879, by a 
series of invaluable wot erally on the 
Origin and Development of he Constitutional His 
tory of I ng land, and on The Se lect ¢ wlers 
other Ili traliod of English ¢ 
ory, by Professor Stubbs; on 7 Growth of 

‘ English Constitution, by Mr. Eb. A. Freeman; and 
on The Farly Englisl Settlements » South Britain, 
by Dr. E. Guest. From the materials supplied 
by these capable and trustworthy specialists, 
and from other original materials which have 





been the fruit of his own resear 
Richard Green, whose History of the English Peo 
ple was so favorably received, has prepared a 
work of great importance on a portion of the 
he Mak- 










Anglo-Saxon period, \ hich he entitles 7 
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Mr. Iq DONNELLY has re-opened a 

- ‘ { I unce Of history 11 
yresene Plato's ste ft st isl 
311 ! ie rea ( fa d to 

( i 1 I 1 |e Ya mere co ore 
ula lation in solid 
{ ( | 0 l n his Dia 
] ( Cri vas tha 

t I Ss time, his ancestor So 
| the « e] it 1 Gree ind lawyg el 
t rse ot | \ vis lt heypt, where 

P lL by a priest of great e that, ac 
cordit to t tings pt served in the 
te) e than Ot ears before their tin 
{ Y Oceal 1 front of the 
] sof Het ‘ t Straits of Gibraltar 
’ in Libva 1 Asia put to 
a Aa ( ~ nd of At tis, and that 
( er nd which 

t PASS e to a QI t continent | 
ew Compared 1 the ocean 1 

\ sand these other nds la =a 
NI Fi ] idk, V sonly aha or hay 












| il ventral wid furthe iwwhen 
) ( e1r aistribution of he eal 

thi elves, Poseidon Neptune r¢ 

( t this island of Atlantis. Het 

] ‘ ith and took to wife a 

1 ! ed Cleito, by whom he had 

e ¢ ! d dividing the 

sla ) portions, he made them kings 

I ! ‘ ind also over the divers 

Isha ( nsea. One of these sons was 

Atla V 1 the island and also the At- 
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fairest and most productive, as well as the 
most populous and powerful, country in the 
iniverse, Twice in the year its inhabitants 
eathered the fruits of the earth. It produced 
\ e, grain, the most fragrant roots, herbs, and 
and the most delicious fruits in abun 

dance. It was rich in wide-spread forests, ex- 
tensive pasture grounds, inexhaustible mines 
of various metals, hot and mineral springs, 
d and tame animals of every kind (inelud 
ing among these horses and elephants), and, in 


fine, abounded in whatever could contribute 
to the necessities, comforts, and luxuries ot 
litt Its system of government was excellent. 
The island was divided into ten kingdoms, 
rnied over by as many kings, who lived in pet 
fect harmony, thongh severally independent 


It had numerous splendid cities, and an infinite 


Its eom 
V part of the world, its 
| 1 


ry the 


hand populous villages. 
merce extended to ever 
enriched 


were products of ey 


ery clime, and its artisans were skilled workers 


,ivory, metal, wood, and useful indus 
kind. 
supplied with arsenals containing everything 
for the equipment of mighty fleets 

land—mountain and 


ana 
sadorned with mag 


in stone 
tries of every Its cities and coasts were 
needful 


and armies 





palaces, te mple s, statues, and 


vorks of art, and it was intersected by vast 


s for purposes of irrigation and transport 


ition Faking Plato’s story for his text, Mr. 
Donnelly undertakes, in a work which he styles 
{ ntis The Antedilurian World? to demon- 


strate these propositions: That there once ex- 
isted in the Atlantie, opposite the Straits of 


Gibraltar, a large island, the remnant of an At 


lantic continent, known to the ancient world 
2 Al is The Antediluvian World. By Icnativs 
\ONNELLY llustrated. 12mo, pp. 48. New York: 





liarper and Brothers. 







































vhich was ; 
( iveyed to the Mayas of Central America; 
that Atlantis was the o1 il seat of the Aryan 
familly of nations, and also of the Semitie and 


Duran wn races; ft il ry aterrible convulsion 








of nature it was sunk he ean, With near 
Jy all its inhabitants l finally, that a few 
persons es iped in sh | or on Tatts den 
ried to other nations the t es of the catas 
trophe, which has survived to our own time in 
the tlood and de ends ¢ f different peo 
ples Mr. Donnel ies tl 36 propositions 
by corroborative evide e derived from vari 
ous sources, as follows: From the geologic: 


remains found at the Azores, whose peaks le 


assumes to be a part ot 


from the traditions of various peoples in dis- 
tant lands; from the ef ts produced by slini- 
lar well-authenticated catastrophes on a small- 


] 
1@ world; from 








deep-sea soundi of t Dolphin, the Chal 
lenger, the Gettysburg, and other national ves 
sels, showing that in the there is a 
creat elevation, evidently isofasub 
merged continent, rising ibove th 
surrounding ocean depths, and reaching fro 

Gieat Britain southwardly, past the Azores, t 
the coast of South America, thence southeast 


erly to Africa, and thence southwardly to Tris- 
tan d’Acunha; from the testimony of the flora 


and fauna of Europe and America, leading to 





he conclusion that there must at one time 
tave been uninterrupted communication be 
tween the two continents, and that plants, 


and 


t 
} 
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erains. animals were carried thither 1 
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mnie of his deductions, his reas 


thers th Spain, with the 
\zores, the Madeira Isles, and 
Islands At least one ph oO pl 
tained with Mr. Donnel hat 
cradle of the human raee 1 
held the opt i that the isla 
tic from the coast of Africa tot 
Oo are remnants of a2 sunken 
irger and more humerous isla 
iS Stepping-stones by which t 
rope and the lost Atlant \ 
reach America, and to carry wi 
lization and arts of the Old 
all these dedue tions, howeve r, 
enough that is novel in Mr. Donn 
rouse curiosity to a high pite 
sionally we are staggered by t 
| of the preinises and proofs on 
his cherished conclusions are 
amused at the facility and « 
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ii fy pared for beginners by Mr. David Watson Rar 














1’ n Its style and execution are alike suited 
{ e ol t of the or, Which is to fu shi 
( ( ( ( il iitre nto the more ¢ ho 
s te text-l s and other works on the sul 
Its« earrangement SOS ‘ 
’ dt erdependence d corre 
I $ f part re so perfect, t eacl | ! 
M i t] \ fon ds ( 
’ | r Mr. Rannie’s judicious oe ‘ 
i t l re ( ol ! tt re e enn ¢ 
! t t © ¢ tion, during t more than f 
‘ a tf} t ] ¢ elapse ] nee the A 
r} _ ‘ tthe group of ai ‘ 
( l of each member of the group, that 
I ( t know? the I 1 ( tie 
[x3e t has b to eh unders | origin ane 
the ot te the ¢ that ] ) 
il 1 t i prin les t ] 1 d 
+ t \ S i ‘ 
of | WITHOot Cll ( eh ] nl] V 
for I f historic erature, Prof rAd far 
: . , of His uesLit , is v far 
Sa more prac il and eener vy useful t a 
rreat t sal rk of that | lL could possib Y I 
( ind I pa a um has not been to make a worl 
ia cel end i eon is a referer hook to his ] 
tra the coune \ ( } 0 that. ] sist the ‘ 
( ) ( especially the your | 
( tated t ( t! on of such books as v iY 
a ible and most economical ot ( 
‘ | ) sul ul Cat g on his historical studies He jus 
need the Oppos ~ t t wl if ich stuce 3 {1 rs 
of ‘ ! that |1 need is enid n the choice of le 
ie J { ot ( ireful and lucid brief descriptions ( I 
ti respons f wet ti of the sound and aceurnte ( 
( e of Par ent ‘ s to thetr relative or s dard wor 
res a ot s taoritves, mali forn on »>those t 
ot ( i | ( most desirable Ol lhe pensirbrle ! l 
saul f ort C10 dvice as to the order and proper 
of ral grant of | ods of using them. It is no stretch of ear I 
Lot the Par to say t] his manual fully s shes all the 
1x32, and the repeated | requirements, and further, t there is no 
| that followed 1 other English work adapted to popular use as 
M vo! the stu nple as it 1 lists of ea V aecessible histor 
histor hould have no | ieal works in every branch by aut tat 
from Professor Yonge’s | writers, more just and aceurate in its dese1 » 
the great constitu- | tions of their scope and purport, or sounder in 
re effected, gradua ts estimates of their literary storical 
ry violence 1 Eng- | value. Aside from its special to the 
from 1760 to 1360, Classes for which it has been prepared, the 
work is a serviceable adjunct to any library, 
more \ nly th it cle ind is invaluable as a handy referenee-book 
moofa Hi Outline) for economizing time and labor 
” ‘ has bec 1 pre 
{ Ma I] f Con ng Brief 
I D ns t In i Histor Eng 
M.A neh 1 Ge Yogether with Pra 
Ane Su s s to nds and ( Irses tr Stucly 
S ire Libr 110, pp. 11¢ For the Us Students, General Readers, and ¢ 
thers tors of Pooks. By CHarLes KENDALI MS 





} } / For | LL.D... Professor of History in the Univer 
665. New York: Har 


Ismo, pj x) \ fan, ere vU, pp per 














, f t I Dr. J SENA VANCE, of North Care i 
ae i v © of ft | test raconteurs mn Ce | 
Congres full of good story-te 1 
| I t ( ( ] ] vy recent snegested to ] 
s l I i ad to ] | 1 ¢ ite n North Carol aT 
‘ l General Mahone n \ 
t ! ( al t \ ce! plied that i S | } 
} i Ete River t rh ¢ 1 ‘ ‘ ke a Texas chap ho | 
el i ‘ oft fart ! nian dl wl ed by his lawver to 
{ text Ita nan dra ver | ere?” responded the des 
! | he lvert Tin ‘Te ilready ? 
( ‘ \I bretl sheen ¢ el 
f | l rwirke ‘ ya a4 AL. friend, whose parocl il 
I ! ell that ( edd to rural v ie t 
Oo rams t or d miles from Ne York, conti 
' 7 . ant rhe doctor o 
} did, but Phe Drawer helps its readers, « 
| ol repeated the | ¢ portion, te rh and er \ 
ri ) Those of nh ¢ Ss many sa s about and | 
( Ke l edt | clot] Here . welipp wa toe « 
on ope their eye Ll to serve as a warning to the 
| ened, ‘I } Among the deaths t! 
the ¢ ! ] ‘ S made i ust forn 
an ‘ 1 i At ,after a short but s ere 
iter ¢ repeat tl ite t, ** My the wife of the Re 
, t | Among the cal items the cause of 
S ess is made public Fhe wife of tl 
t othe le stened to her hushbat bere 
( t t hetore ist, and died ( 
luesday afternoon 
A 
/ 
/ 
I owing version of a lamentable tra To Disdemony he was wed 
( ob sly of Milesian origin, An innocint young Crayture. 
I) ! in not identify the author 
Wid her he lived in payee an’ qu 
OTHELLO For she was no vyrago, 
O’'Thello was a sojer bould, Till on a cursed night he met 
i | k he was be nature; A villin ealled Iago. 
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EDITOR'S DRAWER 959 
Sez he Yer wite’s a perjured jac = 
Och! she’s a faithless lassie—oh! y 
She doesn’t care two pins tor you, 
boul she'd vive her two eyes ou ior 
Casshio! 
Wid him she g Vant i t 
» \ 1 her bours of iVvs 
\ Po 1 she gave her pocket-ha I ; 
chief, <€ 
Lill for to Wipe 37a hure! a 
Wid that he fell into a rag 
An’ riz a wondhrous riot, A / | 
Aw’ swore he'd murdther her that rH, at | 
night, \wa | 54] / 
Whin everything was qu sil jase 1") F 
Fs & 4 hi \ / 
But not wid dagger, nor wid dirl \ 4 | A i \ | 
kor that we l raise a f ! ee) 4 nm ve 
But he'd take an’ blow the candle eA ys ¢ 
out, 
\ smother her wid th boulsther ey 4 ¥ Pe 
% t gM 2 
i i, 
<< 
- tonst Afterthet ts were 
\ responded to, the Rev. Dt 
Burrows, of Louis lesasked 
§ ‘ and obtained pert sSIon to 
relate aninecident of his ear 
! Str) hich he ive as 
a tollow Some forty vent 
\ o he ] ead ie Litt V 
\ 
. ot Cr ernie l 1 3 W 
*. "HN Pg | are ns ; 
— fet Bh nit isa spotted. mischie 
. + at ous lad of twelve | 5 
= ae ‘ e obtuse s to the tith 
\ : to small articles. In those 
Z davs it was not only egal 
‘ ~ 7 but eminent Voie to tla 
vellate colored al, O)rye 
day the Governor caught the 
y i a ‘ boy in the act of appropria 
" as 
\ “ ony 1% tion, and the speedy conse 
‘ f Ae a 2% quential lie, and immediate 
4 ¥ ’ fr! ‘ ly proceeded to strap him 
\ “4 i 
Lo Com , At the first tap the Jad 
— 3 screamed * Murder!” at the 
ae ; second, * Merey, mars’! and 
P it the third, *¢ prav for 
“ me,mars’!? ‘J s t ay 
pea the Governor 1 pond 
Tuk Southern Historical Society of Louis- | ed,“You young 1 pray for ve ‘ No 
Ville, Kentue ky, in December last, gave a ban- | sooner said thai done. Down dropped he on 
quet at the Galt House to General Frank | his knees, and putting up his clasped hands 
, Cheathem, of Tennessee, and the Federal His- | and rolling up his eves until nothing but the 
} torical Society were invited, and attended in a | whites could be en, ae Fr ook to de 
body At the banquet were many distinguish Lord for a blessi ane isset 
ed soldiers of each army, and from this number 
had been selected seven gentlemen three ex- SOME vears ago, W thre te J eM 
Federals and three ex-Confederates, and Gen- | was holding court in one of the interior eoun- 
eral Blackburn, of Kentueky, to respond. The | ties of Maine, a ease was called which had long 
I toast-master, General Basil W. Duke. an been in litigation. The costs cor erably ex- 
nounced that there would be no volunteer, ceeded the amount at issue, and the judge, 
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) t Pal one rye enee fora fe 
t ! the changed nd then 
rere ‘ Oo \ ‘ vn't bor 
| | iswel 
I eS y on . have their ‘ 
1 ‘ Recent it the General Tern ; 
‘ Ju Da Bra and 1) ‘ 
er remarked, b iy of illustrating ’ 
‘ Suppose, for ¢ 1 I borrowed from one 
{ I rs t ‘ ( Ss t 
1) ) ssecul co a there e any lbt 
4 7 ; 5 atte as aes 
| JupGE Davi sut v e ¢ d we get the 
l ! ‘ 
| 0 Ha Lawyer. * That's a¢ lyive i 
{ ] pel thee | | . The t 
) M ‘ () 
el yhie 3 ( ire / i vad 
ti 
\ i CONCERNING deat 1 ! S the ‘ roa 
; ’ Ci This, 1 ted at the ¢ el 
e late James T. 1 d 
\ deaf man, late rried, was as] at th 
R \I \ it his bi I eC | t 
( ( \ No,” replied deat 
( { “ihe hot but ( 1 oboe i ae 1 I 
: | AY | s! 
( ' RECENT s ( 1 Boston reet Cat 
\I \I ike ont t l rs LILO couple ‘ I 
Othe { | A i ( indn anothers; m halite i 
N | | » Teaches | enderly hugs and kisses charming partnet 
re \ \ | ( { ( ( puts his head in ¢ rway an 3 
I G. To] of street Sa er! 
Don't care if you did: we're ¢ are und 
Ky { 1 1 ] ( yr to be rried 1 two eck ) l 
] ( » fire n't tell eve: ) \ 











, I was invited to attend a ladies ty 
) \I | ~ ] meeting in connection with n chu ‘ 
| ) } ) supper the acoustic defects of the audte ( 
} . , room were discussed hen IT spoke very treely 
| , ] I I { a t them, sa reas a ciiman 
; oO ‘ r tl I believe it would have killed the | 
e] \ " that spake to Balaam to have brayed in more 
han o ct r 
Ara erm of - 1 ( held at So bad as that ?’ soliloquized a dear friend 
Alf \I , } ot. ‘Why ve heat you very Well in it 
\ ‘ t Lil I e every Sunday 
j i ) to 
1] the t] [wo of our clerical friends in a Wester ity, 
ba no ong ago, met one Monday morning, When 
| 1 ‘ rds the old | Dr. Summertield exclaimed : 
; 3 mil have “Why, Brother Roberts, you look bluer than 
rile ( ird o° | blue Mond ! What is the matte 
*Yes. brother.’ answered Roberts: “Tam in 
reat perplexity about vy Sunday-school. I 
A pas e ¢ lho teaad wondel if you can help met Could you recom- 
eid en removed for end to me an intelligent Christian deaf-mute ? 
hi 1 had often had | I want him as a supet ntendent,” 
| y him @ ein ch he ‘No, I can’t,” replied the doctor. eye I 
rot born, on seeing | could find such a one, l should want him for 
thi 1 ver ratory to the erec- own school.” 

















